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Organ of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
the Horticultural Society of New York and The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
Ct 
FLOWERING ORABS NEAR FOREST HILLS ENTRANCE, ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
HE Flowering Crabs have few rivals among gorgeous Spring woodland and other mass plantings, as are Dogwoods and Hawthorns. No 
flowering trees and shrubs. At the Arnold Arboretum one of the group of plants has greater value for enlivening open forest parks and the 
important events of the year is the blooming of the Crabs, fol- country roadside. They present striking effects when planted on parking 
lowed by the showy fruit. strips of boulevards and wide city streets. 
They are of easy culture, and whether planted singly or in masses, give As soon as the ground can be worked is an ideal time for planting. 
remarkable and quick results. Not only are the Flowering Crabs beautiful Give rich soil and mulch heavily. Use all the water the soil will take when 
on the lawn, but they are used to the greatest advantage on a large scale in _ planting. 
The sizes we have in stock are given under each variety. Please order accordingly. 
ARNOLD CRAB, Malus arnoldiana. 12-18 in. REDVEIN CRAB, M. niedzwetzkyana. 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet, 4-5 feet and 5-6 feet. 
CARMINE CRAB, M. atrosanguinea. 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet, 4-5 feet and 5-6 feet. PEARLEAF CRAB, M. prunifolia. 1-2 feet. 
MANCHURIAN CRAB, M. baccata mandshurica. 1-2 feet and 2-3 feet. CHINESE APPLE, M. prunifolia rinki. 1 yr. grafts, 3-4 feet, 4-5 feet and 5-6 feet 
WIL . 3 CHERRY CRAB, M. robusta. 1-2 feet, 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet, 4-5 feet and 5-6 feet. 
ILD SWEET CRAB, M. coronaria. a3 ‘font, 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet and 4-5 feet. SARGENT CRAB, M. sargenti. 1-2 feet. 
| JAPANESE FLOWERING CRAB, M. floribunda. 1-2 feet, 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet, 4-5 feet scHEIDECKER CRAB. M. scheidecheri. 3-4 feet, 4-5 feet and 5-6 feet. 
eahibagexgem MALUS SIEBOLDI CALOCARPA. 1-2 feet and 2-3 feet. 
PARKMAN CRAB, M. halliana parkmani. 1-2 feet. CHINESE FLOWERING CRAB, M. spectabilis. 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet and 4-5 feet. 
BECHTEL CRAB, M. ioensis plena. 1-2 feet, 2-3 feet and 3-4 feet. TEA CRAB, M. theifera. 1-2 feet and 2-3 feet. 
MIDGET CRAB, M. micromalus. 1-2 feet, 2-3 feet and 3-4 feet. ZUMI CRAB, M. zumi. 2-3 feet and 3-4 feet. 
| Kelsey-Highlands Nursery offers the choicest collection of Hardy American Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Prices of Flowering Crabs Plants suitable for the finest gardens and estates, including many rare plants from the famous Arnold 
1 yr. grafts $ .75each §$ 6.75 per 10 Arboretum. You should have our new Catalog, sent to anyone interested. 
1-2 ft. 1.00 each 9.00 per 10 
2-3 ft. 1.25 each 11.25 per 10 " c , 
3-4 ft. 1.75 each 15.75 per 10 Plant Flowering Crabs any time after the frost is out—at once if you can—later if you must. 
4-5 ft. 2.50 each 22.50 per 10 B ° . 
5-6 ft 3.50 each 31.50 per 10 ut order sow and save disappointment. 
6-7 ft 4.50 each 
select ‘additional plants for ine aiseomt. | ELARLAN P. KEES®. Sal M h 
select additional plants for the discount. - Ne alem, assacnusetts 
- a 
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Boston Florists 


Flowers 
Yip The Telegraphed 
Orit Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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67 BEACON STREET - 
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_ Haymarket 0281-0282 * 
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UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Avenue 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Opposirg ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Some of the most outstanding cut flower 
varieties at a low price per 100. 


Size Size 

Alice Tiplady (fine 1” to 13” §” to1” 

OS rarer re $3.00 $2.50 
Niagara (Primrose 

Ts 6ancaeséales 2.00 1.50 
Herada (Mauve) ...... 8.00 2.50 
Panama. (Pink) ..0..+0% 2.00 1.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton (Pink) 2.50 2.00 
Schwaben (yellow) .... 2.50 2.00 


Order early as stock is limited. Orders 
for $3.00 or more, delivered for less. 
Send 25c extra for postage 

— Gladiolus Grower 
Orange, Mass. 


J. A. 
276 East Main S 
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Early April Work 


IT is usually safe to sow annual flower seeds when the trees 
are in bud. 

GLADIOLUS bulbs may be planted as soon as the ground 
can be worked, but there should be successive plantings 
into June to give a long season. 

JAPANESE Anemones give the best results if set out or 
divided very early in the season. 

BOX and Privet hedges should be trimmed before they start 
to grow. 

CINERARIAS and Chinese Primroses for indoor blooming 
may be started from seeds this month. 

LAWNS should be rolled, fertilized and repaired as soon as 
possible in the Spring. Rolling is of particular value in 
firming grass roots which have been partly exposed by 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

NEW lawns should be made as early as the season will 
permit. 

ROSES should be set out promptly. It is much better to use 
dormant Roses than to rely on potted Roses later in the 
season. Rose beds may be fertilized with bone meal and 
pulverized sheep manure. 

IT is important to plant Sweet Peas as early as the ground . 
can be worked. 

THERE is still time, in many sections, to spray Lilac 
bushes and other shrubs for scale, using a miscible oil. 
IF the seeds of Jerusalem Cherry are sown in boxes of earth 
in the house early in the month the plants will be 

fruiting by Christmas or New Year’s. 

GARDEN makers should plant and divide perennials as 
early in the Spring as they can be handled. It is particu- 
larly necessary to divide hardy Chrysanthemums every 
season. Each small division will make a blooming plant 
by Autumn. 

THE test to show whether the soil is ready for plowing or 
spading is to squeeze a handful of it. If it remains in a 
solid mass it is too wet to be worked. If, however, it falls 
to pieces in the hand, garden operations may be taken up 
at once. 

VEGETABLES which are hardy enough for early planting 
— Peas, Spinach, Onions, Parsnips, Radishes, and 

ettuce. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
@ 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 




















ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects 


The following landscape architects are members of the American Soci- 
ety of Landscape Architects, and practise in accordance with the artistic 
and professional standards of that society. 


JoHN NOLEN 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 
FREDERIOK Law OLMSTED 
Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 


ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL 

185 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Haroup Hint BLossom 

10 ein Street, Boston 


LAURENCE 8S. CALDWELL Cart R. PARKER 
45 re 35 Street, Boston 99 Warren Street, Brookline 
ArTHuR O. CoMEY BREMER W. PonpD 


22 Abbot Building, Cambridge 
Mary P. CUNNINGHAM 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
James F. Dawson 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CHARLES ELIOT, 2ND 

9 Park Street, Boston 
Pau R. Frost 

Abbot Building, Cambridge 
PERCIVAL GALLAGHER 

Olmsted meant Brookline 
HENRY V. HUBBAR: 

Olmsted len Brookline 
HERBERT J. KELLAWAY 

12 West Street, Boston 
FREDERICK S. KINGSBURY 

120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Guy H. Ler 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 
WARREN H. MANNING 

W. H. Manning Offices, Inc., 

Cambridge 

W. B. Marquis 
99 Warren Street, Brookline 
HatuaM L. Movivus 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 
S. P. Ngcus 

16 Arlington Street, Boston 


18 Tremont Street, Boston 
JAMES S. PRAY 

50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWIT2z 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
WILLIAM R. SEARS 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 

11 Beacon Street, Boston 
Faris B. SMITH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
Srpuey OC. SmitH 

107 Westminster Street, 

Providence, R. I 

FLETCHER STEELE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
WAYNE E. STILEs 

Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 
LORING UNDERWOOD 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
FRANK A. WAUGH 

Mass. + tod College, Amherst 
E. OC. WHIT 

Olmsted Oe Brookline 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS 

9 Park Street, Boston 
LEON HENRY ZACH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 


General correspondence should be directed to 
The Secretary, 185 Devonshire Street, Boston 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The New York Flower Show 


The International Flower Show which closed in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, on March 26 set a new high water 
mark, not alone in points of size, arrangement and numbers 
of exhibits, but also in attendance. So great were the crowds 
that it was all but an impossibility to view the displays with 
any comfort except early in the morning and during the lunch 
and dinner hours. 

The exhibition entirely filled three floors on this occasion. 
A year ago it seemed that the general lay out was not espe- 
cially good but the present show was distinctly and pleasingly 
different from all of its predecessors. For one thing, the use 
of green colored burlap draped with southern Smilax dividing 
the first floor into sections was a fine innovation. Then the 
bulbous material was less crowded, as indeed were many other 
exhibits. 

The Rose gardens were nicely planted but hardly as good 
as in some former years. The bulb garden of John C. Scheepers 
& Co. was well conceived, the background was excellent and the 
painted vista in the centre looked very realistic a little dis- 
tance away. W. Atlee Burpee Co. had as usual a grand collec- 
tion of Sweet Peas, charmingly arranged. Kottmiller was, 


strangely enough, the solitary retailer to make a display. 
His green garden with water and lighting effects was very 
restful and pleasing as was his Rose garden. 

Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury, Mass., won honors in the 
rock garden and bulb garden classes. William A. Manda’s 
Cactus garden was one of the gems of the exhibition and was 
worthy of a gold medal; nothing attracted greater attention. 
Orchids were better than usual. 

Percy Chubb’s bulb garden, which won the Holland chal- 
lenge cup, was very colorful. The background was better than 
in the one from Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, where the colors seemed 
to need a little warmth. Few Azaleas were shown and prac- 
tically no Rhododendrons or Ericas. Acacias and Cyclamen 
from Mrs. F. A. Constable were extra fine. Large plantings of 
Delphiniums and Aquilegias had practically lost all their 
beauty on the second evening of the exhibition. 

Cut Roses were magnificent, especially two great groups 
from Traendly & Schenck of Rowayton, Conn., and A. N. Pier- 
son, Cromwell, Conn. Premier, Templar, Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Mrs. F. R. Pierson and Briarcliff were outstanding 
varieties. In the single vase classes of 100 blooms America was 
much the finest pink variety shown. Among the new Roses 











THE EXHIBIT OF JOHN SCHEEPERS AT THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW IN NEW YORE 
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Florex, Dame Edith Helen and M. Julien Potin, a lovely 
yellow from Pernet-Ducher, were noteworthy. 

The cut Gerberas from Van Bourgondien’s were superb and 
were admired by everyone. The President Coolidge medal for 
the best novelty went to a new pure white Darwin Tulip ex- 
hibited by John Scheepers & Co., the prize being awarded and 
presented by Secretary Jardine. 

Hippeastrums, Cineraria stellata, Schizanthus, Darwin 
Tulips, Primulas, Tritonias and Lilies were especially good. 
Among the Lilies noted were speciosum, regale, auratum, 
croceum, umbellatum, tenuifolium, candidum, longiflorum and 
elegans Alice Wilson. The section devoted to the Garden Club 
exhibits was extensive, and competition keen. The treatment 
of the wall and other gardens showed a marked advance over 
a year ago and the wayside refreshment stands were nicely 
done. 

In the competition for the best design for a suburban lot 
100 x 150, the one from F. R. Pierson Co., awarded second 
prize, was distinctly the most pleasing and restful, affording 
shade and seclusion which others lacked. 

Entries were very numerous for table decorations on each 
day of the exhibition. The exhibit from the Conservation Com- 
mittee of the Garden Club of America, showing the wreckage 
caused by picknickers in woodlands, taught a needed lesson. 
Very fine was the exhibit of Boxwoods from the Royal Oak 
Boxwood Farm, Marion, Va. Some of the big specimens of B. 
sempervirens suffruticosa weighed as much as three tons 
each. Carnations were well shown but not as they are seen in 
Boston. Antirrhinums were very fine and groups of annuals 
were more numerous than usual. There were many fine speci- 
mens of Ferns, especially Cibotiums. 





The Philadelphia Flower Show 


The Philadelphia flower show opened one day later than 
that in New York. It was held in the big Commercial Museum 
near West Philadelphia station, quite a distance from the 
centre of the city, but there were great advantages in having 
everything on one floor, with much more roomy avenues be- 
tween the exhibits than is possible in New York. The height 
of the building, its excellent light and cooler atmosphere 
ensured plants and flowers keeping splendidly. It was good to 
learn that the attendance showed a great improvement over 
that of the previous year. The staging of the groups was 
extremely well done and it was very pleasing to find many 
labelled, something missed in New York. 

William Kleinheinz, from the Joseph E. Widener estate, 
showed an extensive and beautifully flowered group of Acacias. 
His Orchid group was also splendid. From the Rodman Wana- 
maker estate came many grand specimen Palms and Ferns. 
One mammoth Cibotium secured a gold medal. 

There were beautiful Rose gardens from Henry A. Dreer 
and Conrad T. Pyle Co. Each was awarded a gold medal, while 
the bulb gardens from Michell, Burpee and Waterer secured 
similar awards and were well ahead of those seen in New York. 
Burpee’s Sweet Peas were a feature, special interest centering 
in the new variety Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. W. K. Harris had 
also a beautiful bulb garden and all varieties here were neatly 
labelled. Mr. Harris also had a fine group of foliage and flow- 
ering plants. 

The Florists Telegraph Delivery Association had a large 
booth featuring floral arrangements but the display of J. J. 
Habermehls Sons was outstanding, both on account of the 
arrangement and the many choice Orchids and other flowers 
used. A lovely Japanese garden from Habermehls with 
charming lighting effects was one of the dreamy exhibits which 
drew the crowds. The best rock and water garden exhibit 
seen this spring at any exhibition was staged by Hengel 
Bros. Alfred M. Campbell’s Hydrangea garden was note- 
worthy, as was the splendid group staged by the flower grow- 
ers of Lancaster County, Pa. Carnations were very fine, A. M. 





Campbell being a very successful exhibitor. Sophelia and 
Dorothy Dot were two fine novelties. 

Roses are always a great feature in Philadelphia and such 
noted exhibitors as Joseph Heacock Co., Myers & Santman, A. 
Farenwald, John Welsh Young, John Andre and others 
showed flowers of wonderful quality. Groups from Robert 
Craig Co., the National Association of Gardeners, John 
Albrecht’s Nurseries and others all assisted in making the ex- 
hibition one which was a great credit to those managing it. 
There were also exhibits of interest from the Garden Clubs, 
the Women’s School of Horticulture at Ambler and many 
others. 


The Wachusett Blackberry 


At one time the Wachusett Blackberry was grown in many 
gardens. It was liked because of the fact that it is practically 
thornless. However, it is a variety which is very susceptible 
to rust, and for that reason has largely been discarded. 

A few plants are needed for scientific purposes, and the 
editor will be glad if any subscribers who have plants of this 
blackberry will report that fact. 





American Gladiolus Society 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention and Exhibition of the 
American Gladiolus Society for 1927 is to be held at Hart- 
ford, Conn., the dates being August 25 and 26. This is a 
departure from the plan which has been followed for the 
past three years, the shows for these years having been held 
in Rochester, N. Y. The State Armory in Hartford where the 
exhibition is to be given is an excellent building for the 
purpose, having more than 5,000 square feet of floor space. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


The March meeting of the New England Gladiolus Society 
was held in the library of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Boston, on Saturday afternoon, March 12, with 67 
members present. President William Edwin Clark was in the 
chair. The report of the Secretary showed an increase of 
membership from a little less than 300 on January 1 to 465 at 
the present time. This makes the New England Gladiolus 
Society the second largest in the world. The new Year Book, 
containing 52 pages of interesting information, has been 
responsible for many new members and it is expected that 
600 members will be enrolled before the end of 1927. 

The program for the afternoon consisted of three papers. 
Dr. H. J. Wheeler of the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company spoke on ‘‘The Practical Use of Commercial 
Fertilizers’’; Dr. Forman T. McLean of the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station spoke on ‘‘Fertilizer’s Physiological 
Effect,’’ and Mrs. Maude Haywood spoke on ‘‘Results of 
Last Year’s Trial of New Varieties.’’ 

Dr. S. Irving Moody, President of the American Gladiolus 
Society, who is also Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the New England Gladiolus Society, was asked to speak 
briefly in regard to the annual exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society. He stated that after careful consideration, 
it had been decided that the great annual exhibition of the 
American Gladiolus Society should be held again in New 
England, this year in the Armory at Hartford, Connecticut, 
where there is room for an exhibition larger than has ever 
yet been held by any Gladiolus society. 

It was voted to instruct the executive committee to take 
up with the authorities at the Massachusetts State Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst, the subject of co-operation between 
the New England Gladiolus Society and the College for the 
study of the Gladiolus. 

Mr. A. ©. Seott, Chairman of the exhibition committee, 
made a report of progress in regard to our annual exhibition, 
which is to be held August 21 and 22 at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. It is proposed to have the large exhibition hall 
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arranged entirely with decorative displays. and the usual 
arrangement of those classes arranged in bottles will be 
placed in the smaller exhibition hall usually devoted to 
vegetables and fruits. 

The next meeting of the New England Gladiolus Society 
will be held at Horticultural Hall at 2.30, Saturday after- 
noon, April 9, and the subject will be ‘‘Good Farm Practice 
in Bulb Growing.’”’ Prof. Richard T. Muller of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College will be the speaker. 





Worcester Horticultural Society 


The Worcester, Mass., Horticultural Society will be housed 
for the next year in temporary quarters on Foster Street. 
The work of tearing down the present building at the corner 
of Elm and Chestnut streets has now begun. As soon as this 
work is completed the handsome new building, plans of which 
have already been published in Horticulture, will be erected. 
This building is to cost $250,000 completed. It is expected that 
the building will be ready for occupancy about March 1, 1928. 





Exhibit of Garden Books and Prints 


An unusual exhibit of horticultural literature is on display 
at the New York Public Library from March 21 to June 30. 
In scope it is the most ambitious yet undertaken, surveying the 
whole modern literature of flower growing and the historical 
development of garden art from early times. 

The exhibit is the work of a joint committee from the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, the Garden Club of America, 
and the New York Public Library. Many owners of private 
collections have contributed choice volumes, and the Public 
Library is publishing an annotated bibliography of over six 
hundred titles in its current Bulletin. 

There are many volumes interesting to the ordinary ob- 
server for their beauty and quaintness as well as to the con- 
noisseur for their historic significance. The most unusual are 
two fourteenth century French manuscripts, Pliny’s Natural 
History and the Roman de la Rose. The latter, although not 
a horticultural book, is given a place because of its many 
illustrations of medieval gardens. Ancient Persia contributes 
three volumes and the early classics of France, Germany, and 
England are represented. 

The books fall into two main groups, the evolution of garden 
design, and the culture of flowers. In the first are included the 
landscape gardeners, American and European, who form the 
milestones of the art. There is also an opportunity to study 
national styles from the earliest records to the latest efforts 
of the French cubists. Supplementing the books is a large 
collection of pictures and gardens. 

The literature of floriculture stresses practical usefulness. 
Though the limits of space do not allow complete collections on 
any subject, every effort has been made to include the out- 
standing authorities. Those who have the opportunity to visit 
the exhibit should find much to interest them. 





The American Rose Society 


According to the bulletin of the American Rose Society, 
Bishop Darlington, of Harrisburg, Pa., has established an- 
nual awards for pupils in approved public or private schools 
in the Episcopal Diocese of Harrisburg, for the best essay 
on the subject, ‘‘Roses, Their Cheer, Charm and Culture.’’ 
These essays are to be submitted to the American Rose 
Society, West Grove, Pa., not later than October 15. The 
first prize is $20 and the second prize $10. 

It is announced that Rochester, N. Y., is among the cities 
contemplating the establishing of municipal Rose gardens. 
New gardens have recently been laid out in Los Angeles 
and Orland, Calif., Baltimore, Md., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
El Paso and Houston, Texas. 

Three new Rose societies have been organized as follows: 


The Maryland Rose Society, the Florida Rose Society, and 
the San Diego, Calif., Rose Society. 





National Garden Week 


National Garden Week is announced for April 17-24 by 
Miss Vida Newsom of Columbus, Ind., chairman of the 
garden committee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. ‘‘The United States of America—Garden Nation of 
the World in 1930’’ is the ambitious slogan of the committee. 

The purpose of National Garden Week is to promote inter- 
est and arouse enthusiasm in the planting of gardens as an 
ennobling avocation, a contribution to the joy of the indi- 
vidual and the community and as an attribute of good citizen- 
ship. 

In an effort to have some recognition given National Garden 
Week by each of the 14,000 member clubs of the General 
Federation, Miss Newsom offers the following widely diversi- 
fied suggestions: 


nen a garden club or form a garden department in your 
club. 











FLOWER SHOW 


Have a speaker on some phase of gardening or flower culture. 

Adopt a civie flower and encourage its growth in private and 
publie grounds. 

Encourage competitive activities in the making of flower gardens, 
vegetable gardens, window boxes, lawns and the landscaping of 
home grounds. 

Secure prizes from local dealers in seeds, garden tools, ete. 

Have a flower show. 

Arrange for the free distribution of seeds and cuttings to school 
children. 

Ask the local library to exhibit books on gardening. 

Ask business houses to show pictures of gardens, bird baths, gar- 
den sculptures, sun dials, garden tools, watering systems, seeds, ete. 

Establish a flower booth, where flowers and vegetables may be 
left for distribution among the sick. 

Have a bird house exhibit and have a model garden planted by 
children. 

Secure time on the radio for garden and outdoor talks and ask 
a picture theatres to show films of gardens, trees, birds and 

owers. 
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A SELECTION OF THE BEST HARDY ROSES 


O two persons will probable agree on what are even the 


best dozen Roses. We can, however, form a fairly 


accurate idea of the favorites by examining the yearly 
symposiums taken by the American Rose Society. That the 
culture of hardy Roses is growing apace none can question, 
nor can the fact be denied that the average grower gives them 
much more intelligent care than was bestowed upon them 
even a decade ago. The influence of the American Rose 
Society has been most potent in bringing about this change. 

Of the older Roses there are a number of real indispensa- 
bles (1 am referring now to the Hybrid Teas), among them 
Radiance, which, it will be freely admitted, is not only the 
best in its color (rose pink), but the most dependable of all 
Hybrid Teas in America. It succeeds in all parts of the country 
and thrives fairly well abroad, although in Eng- 
land General McArthur easily leads it in 
popularity among American varieties. This 

is an interesting fact, as General Me- 
Arthur does rather indifferently here. 

Red Radiance is not in the same 
class as K. of K. and other reds as to 
color but is a husky grower and florif- 
erous. It is rosy red and one form sold 
has flowers more nearly crimson in 
shade. Ophelia has done so well that 
some despise it. Yet there is no 
Rose which gives more flowers and 
it possesses great vigor. Its color, 
salmon flesh pink, shaded rose, is 
very pleasing and with me it has 
not proved inferior to its offspring, 
Madame Butterfly, and is the bet- 
ter grower of the two. 

Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
stands head and shoulders above 
others of its color. There is no yel- 
low which holds its color so well, 
improving as it expands and not 
even suffering from strong sunshine. 
Like many other varieties its great 
need is protection from black spot. In 
Great Britain I found this far inferior 
to Mrs. Wemyss Quin, which latter does 
but poorly here. It unfortunately lacks fra- 
grance, like too many. other fine Roses. 
Golden Emblem is too tender, but Mabel Morse 
is more promising. We cannot yet afford to 
discard the old dependable Duchess of Welling- 
ton, a good doer in New England and of a 
pleasing coppery yellow color. Golden Ophelia is good in 
the fall but not comparable with some others. Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts is a coming variety; the coppery red buds open 
golden yellow and it possesses some fragrance. Eldorado has 
done well but I would not say that it equals Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, although it has fragrance and the light 
tinting of red at the base of the petals is very pleasing. 


Small though Mrs. Aaron Ward is, it is very attractive in 
the bud stage, when the color is tawny buff, which later passes 
to tawny gold, with some pink in the open flower. Lady Hilling- 
don is more delicate than some others but its color (apricot 
yellow) is charming, both in bud and in the open flower. This 
is not listed among the leaders but should be given a high 
position. Independence Day blooms freely and the open flow- 
ers are lacking in petalage, blowing wide open. Its color, how- 
ever, is good and a long wide, winding border of it I saw in 
the north of England in July, 1925, heavily flowered, and 
dotted with Lilium regale, made a delightful picture—and 
showed that Lilies and Roses look well together. 


Since the interest in yellows and nearby shades is so strong, 















THE ROSE ‘‘PITTSBURGH’’ 


mention of a few others may not be out of place. William F. 
Dreer from California is not a good doer.-It is delicate and will 
not stand hot sunshine well, but its color (fawn and orange 
pink) is good. Angele Pernet, from the same splendid firm as 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet and other fine Roses, proves not 
so lusty as some others, but the glowing sunset color is beauti- 
ful. An excellent light creamy yellow Rose with fragrance is 
William E. Wallace, which promises well. Souvenir de H. A. 
Verschurem, a Dutch variety, is forging ahead ; it is not a rich 
yellow Rose like Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, being more of 
a buff yellow, but the form is good and the fragrance pleasing. 

Extremely popular is that pair of gloriously colored Roses 
Los Angeles from California and Mme. E. Herriot from 
France. Their rich flame colorings, shaded orange, attract in- 
stantly, and it is little to be wondered at that they 

hold an exalted place when it comes to votes. 
Both need much protection against black 
spot and are less winter hardy than many 
others, but they are so lovely that two 
crops of flowers should well repay any- 
one for their cost. In the same class 
comes Constance, especially lovely in 
the bud stage, and Padre. The color 
of the last named (coppery scarlet 
with bright yellow at the base of 
the petals) is most distinct and 
lovely. These latter Roses need 
much fussing over but are worth it. 
I have always considered Mme. 
Leon Paine a gem amongst Hybrid 
Teas. Its good points are fra- 
grance, good foliage and a lovely 
color, opening salmon and turning 
pink, but tinted flesh and orange 
when fully open. Miss Lolita Ar- 
mour, which many crave, is utterly 
unreliable and a martyr to black 
spot. Queen of Fragrance is not at all 
remarkable but has a wonderful fra- 
grance for a Hybrid Tea. A very lovely 
variety from Pernet-Ducher is Willow- 
mere, the pink flowers of which are shaded 
yellow. It lacks fragrance but is a steady 
bloomer and is worthy a place in every collec- 
tion. Lady Alice Stanley can hardly be left out 
of any collection. Of a rich coral rose color, it 
is thoroughly dependable. Another Rose worthy 
to be planted more largely is Pharisaer, the 
double flowers of which are of good form and the color 
(white and rose pink, shaded silvery-salmon) very pleasing. 
This is a particularly good Rose for New England. 

Imperial Potentate is a deep shining rose pink. It came to 
us from the city of Roses, Portland, Oregon. I predict that 
it will become very popular, as it appears to do well with 
all who have tried it. It possesses fragrance and is a fine 
grower. 

Mrs. Henry Morse is vastly better than the ugly J. L. 
Mock. A touch of yellow runs through the two shades of 
pink in it, and here again we have fragrance. Souvenir de 
Georges Pernet may not be so much talked about as its 
yellow namesake Claudius but its terra cotta pink blooms 
are extra large, very full and extremely fragrant. Like all 
the Pernettianas it should be religiously dusted to keep 
black spot away, but this is a really first-class Rose. 

White varieties are not much in demand and the old 
Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria still stands high in favor. Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens, which is tinted lemon in the centre has some 
fragrance, is extremely popular both outdoors and under 
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glass abroad and has done very well here. Columbia still 
stands high as a bedder but if Briarcliff does as well outdoors 
as it has in greenhouses, it will put the older variety out of 
the running. I do not recommend J. L. Mock, as it balls 
badly, and while it gets many votes, it is in my opinion one 
of the coarsest Hybrid Teas we have. Neither is its color pleas- 
ing. The old Killarney is not to be despised even today owing 
to its free flowering qualities, although the individual flowers 
are puny compared to many others. 

For years practically nothing new has been introduced 
among the Hybrid Perpetuals but the advent of Mme. Albert 
Barbier a year ago, a seedling from that incomparable white 
Frau Karl Druschki, gave us a really sterling novelty. With 
me last year it flowered as persistently as a Hybrid Tea and 
those who secured stock from me speak in high terms of its 
behavior. It is a dwarfer grower than Druschki and its flowers 
are white suffused with delicate pink. It has wintered very 
finely with little protection. 

Among the bedding Roses (I would hardly class it as a 
‘‘baby rambler’’ on account of its great size), Gruss an 
Aachen is the most remarkable. The flowers are as large as 
those of the average Hybrid Teas, for which they are often 
mistaken. The color is orange-red and yellow in the mud stage, 
turning to light pink and salmon-yellow when expanded, a 
charming combination. Chatillon Rose among the small Poly- 
anthas, with bright pink, semi-double flowers shaded orange, 
is another good variety. Ellen Poulsen is a pink variety hard 
to beat. It proves vigorous and free flowering. 

Many good Roses are naturally omitted from this review but 
the average amateur will perhaps be able to select from it such 
varieties as he or she may desire. A few words of advice to be- 
ginners would be: 

Do not buy cheap Roses on their own roots, as they are no 
use in New England. 

Plant as early as possible after preparing good beds or soil. 

Plant firmly, being always sure that the roots are moist. 

Be certain that your plants will get at least several hours 
sunshine daily. 

Use the Massey dust regularly to protect the foliage from 
fungoid troubles. 

Cease cultivating and feeding by August 1. A mulch two 
inches thick of peat moss will reduce the necessity of applying 
much water. 

Refrain from watering your plants so late that the foliage 
remains damp over night. 

Cut the flowers with very short stems the first year to help 
build up a good plant and do not be in too great a hurry to 
protect your plants in the fall; wait until ground is starting 
to freeze up. 

Love your plants, care for them constantly and they will 
surely abundantly repay you. 


—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


CARRYING OVER BLEEDING 
HEARTS 


Should it be desirable to keep over Bleeding Hearts which 
have been forced it can easily be done, and the plants will 
make a much finer show the second year than the first. Those 
that have done duty as decorations, if not ruined, should be 
given a good soaking over head and all, and plunged in an 
open border for a month or six weeks, water being given 
when necessary. Then, if the roots are in good, healthy shape, 
re-pot, using a pot two sizes larger—i.e., for a 314-inch use 
a 5-inch, for a 4-inch use a 6-inch and for a 5-inch use a 
T-inch. If watered well while growing (and Bleeding Heart 
needs plenty of water when growing), the pots will be well 


filled by Fall. They should be plunged in the open border 
when re-potted. At the approach of Winter, take up from the 
ground and remove the dead top, using a knife, rather than 
risking injury by trying to twist or break it off, and with a 
dull-pointed stick remove as much soil as possible without 
injuring the roots. Fill up with good potting soil to which a 
pint of ground bone (to a bushel of soil) has been added, 
and proceed as suggested for the new crowns— save that, as 
these are stronger and more vigorous, the roots will have to 
be watched more closely and not forced, or they will be in 
bloom before they are wanted. 


TULIPA PRIMULINA 


Among the species of Tulips there are many beautiful kinds 
distinct from the garden varieties. They may be classed in 
two groups, the larger flowered ones, which may be used for 
mass planting as in the case of the garden varieties, and the 
small flowered ones, to which group T. primulina belongs. 

Those belonging to this class are real gems for the rock gar- 
den, or in beds and borders of choice bulbs. Tulipa primulina 
(Primrose like) has flowers strongly scented, the perianth is 
pale primrose yellow about one inch long, the outer segments 
are tinged with bright red on the back. The leaves are crowded 
near the surface of the ground from four to six in number 
and three to four inches long. The flower stem is about six 
inches high with one flowered. This like most of the small flow- 
ered species makes a charming display in early spring in a 
cool greenhouse, as it can be had in flower fully a month be- 
fore those planted outside. 

A six-inch pan is large enough for twelve bulbs. One should 
guard against giving them a temperature over forty-five 
degrees when growing them in pans, as a high temperature 
is sure to cause many of the flowers to go blind. It is a native 
of eastern Algeria and was introduced in 1882. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard University Botanic Garden. 





TULIPA PRIMULINA IS ONE OF THE MANY SMALL FLOWERED 
BUT LOVELY TULIPS 
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THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR 
CHARLES S. SARGENT 


T is with profound regret that we record the death of 

Professor Charles 8. Sargent, Director of the Arnold 

Arboretum, and long known as ‘‘America’s Grand Old 
Man of Horticulture.’’ Professor Sargent passed away at 
Holm Lea, his beautiful estate in Brookline, on the evening of 
Tuesday, March 22, at the age of 85 years. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate the achievements of 
Professor Sargent or to dwell on the high place occupied 
by him in many lines of endeavor. His life work was the 
development of the Arnold Arboretum, which, in a brief half 
century, he made one of the world’s greatest horticultural 
institutions. No slab of marble or shaft of granite will keep 
his memory green so long as 
this monument, which was 
fashioned from living trees 
and shrubs under his guiding 
hand into a masterpiece of 
landseape architecture. 

For over half a century Pro- 
fessor Sargent was closely con- 
nected with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. He was 
active as far back as the days 
when Francis Parkman, the 
famous historian, and his 
friend and neighbor in Jamaica 
Plain, was president. He him- 
self might have been president 
many times but preferred to 
occupy less conspicuous posi- 
tions on working committees, 
although at his death he was 
one of the two vice-presidents. He was especially interested 
in the library, which he was proud to see develop from very 
modest proportions until it has become the largest and most 
important horticultural library in America, if not in the 
world. 

Professor Sargent’s loss to the Society, as well as to the 
Arnold Arboretum and the community, is irreparable, but 
to those who knew him and worked with him his indomitable 
courage, his unflagging industry and his high ideals will 
always remain an inspiring memory. 


MR. REHDER REPLIES TO 
MR. STEELE 


EAR SIR— There are usually two sides to every 
question and the one brought up by Mr. Fletcher 

Steel in a criticism of my Manual of Cultivated Trees 

and Shrubs, published in the last number of this magazine, 
is no exception. If the editor of Horticulture will kindly 
allot space to this matter, I should like to explain briefly the 





THE LATE PROF. CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 


stand I am taking in this controversial question of botanical 
Latin names. 

The fact that the names used in my book are not in all 
cases the same as those recommended by Standardized Plant 
Names does not signify that I am not in accordance with the 
purpose of that work; on the contrary, I consider Standard- 
ized Plant Names an important and useful publication and 
I sincerely hope that it will accomplish its purpose of bring- 
ing about a fairly uniform nomenclature in seed and nur- 
serymen’s catalogues and in horticultural publications and 
will do away with such cases of numerous confusing names 
for one plant as cited on p. v of Standardized Plant Names. 
That this is possible with certain restrictions has been shown 
by at least one successful experiment in this line made about 
forty years ago in Germany. 

A set of arbitrarily selected names may be accepted and 
more or less strictly followed by members of an organization 
or group of organizations within national limits, but there is 
little hope to assume that it will be accepted outside of these 
limits. This will probably be apparent in the near future, as 
recently a joint committee on horticultural nomenclature has 
been formed in Holland; the chairman of this committee 
wrote me that they intend to follow as closely as possible the 
international rules of botanical nomenclature and that the 
matter will be discussed at the International Horticultural 
Congress in Vienna this autumn when the constitution of 
national committees in other countries will be urged. To 
the American Joint Committee falls the honor of having 
inaugurated an important reform and created in Standard- 
ized Plant Names a stepping stone to a uniform horticultural | 
nomenclature, I eall it advis- 
edly a stepping stone, since the 
Committtee itself does not con- 
sider the names final, for it 
states in the preface that names 
may be changed after certain 
periods —not less than five 
years. 

A work like my Manual, 
which is more or less interna- 
tional and which, though 
chiefly intended for use in this 
country, can serve for all the 
temperate and colder regions 
through the northern hemi- 
sphere, could not very well 
follow an arbritrary nomencla- 
ture restricted in its use to one 
country; and as the book is 
primarily a botanical manual, 
its names had to be based on recognized and well established 
rules of nomenclature. Moreover, I could not forsake rules 
which I had consistently followed for more than twenty years 
and which I had myself voted for at the International Botani- 
eal Congress at Vienna in 1905. Neither could I, being closely 
eonnected with the Arnold Arboretum, use a nomenclature 
not in accordance with that of this institution and with that 
of my other publications written for the Arboretum. I 
also may state that in a book in which the plants are classi- 
fied according to scientific principles, inconsistencies could 
not be tolerated like those of keeping under Prunus, the 
species Prunus dehiscens and P. triloba which belong prop- 
erly to the Amygdalus group recognized as a distinct genus 
in the Standardized Plant Names, or of recognizing the genus 
Laurocerasus, while retaining under Prunus the species of 
the Padus group which are more closely related to Lauro- 
cerasus than to the true Prunus, or of treating as species 
Azalea hinodegiri and A. yodogawa which are horticul- 
tural varieties. Changes in the generally acknowledged 
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limitation of genera caused the Committee to create some 
new botanical names as Azalea poukhanensis, A. pen- 
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taphylla and A. obtusa kiusiana and Ampelopsis vitacea, 
which would not have been necessary, if general botanical 
usage had been followed. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Steele to have an index pre- 
pared of the standardized names differing from those used 
in my book is good and worthy of being taken under consid- 
eration. I intend to compile such a list and to find out 
whether it will be feasible to have it printed and distributed 
to those who would like to use it. If there should be a call 
for a second edition of my book, there would be an oppor- 
tunity to add the standardized name as an alternative name 
following directly the name accepted in the book, e. g. 
‘‘Abies alba Mill. (A. pectinata DC.). Silver Fir.’’ In 
the meantime it will be an easy matter to indicate in my book 
by underlining the preferred standardized name, which, with 
very few exceptions, will be found among the synonyms 
given. 

—Alfred Rehder. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


UNDER THE OLIVE AND THE 
ALMOND TREES 


Under the grey Olives and the pink blossoming Almond 
trees in the well tilled soil of Sicily are the vineyards. The 
vines are cut well back to the stump that all their strength 
may go into the fruit, or left a little longer and trained to high 
canes of bamboo. We saw both methods used. Here also as all 
along the coast of North Africa we see large plantings of 
broad beans. Brussels sprouts and peas are in blossom. Toma- 
toes newly planted and each with a straw hat of thatch to 
protect it from the sun grow near the artichokes, the leaves 
of which resemble the Acanthus plant so dear to the old 
Greeks that they used it as a motive in the capitals of the 


columns of their temples. 

Wide stretches of yellow Oxalis are seen by the road or it 
is cut and piled high in the gay little donkey carts and taken 
home as fodder for the cows. Or we see these same little carts 
neatly packed with white or purple cauliflower, or filled with 
a joyous family group, seemingly more people than one of 
these small carts could hold. 

Then come the wild flowers, Narcissi, bright Calendulas, 
Valerian, white Daisies with the crimson tip, blue Anemones, 
and, as we climb to the old temples, we see the tiny Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, not more than two or three inches high, in blossom 
in the grass. 

The fences are of prickly pear, with or without the spines, 
an immigrant from America and likely to become a pest. 
Further on we see the blue green Agave or Century Plant. 
Our car is stopped by a bunch of white goats with the long 
twisted horns, or sheep scuttle up the banks by the side of the 
road to escape us. A woman stands knitting by the door of 
her pink house or a man with a heavy woolen scarf wrapped 
round his neck or thrown over his shoulder is driving his ox. 
Many different races have come and gone in Sicily, leaving 
their beautiful temples, their churches and their golden mo- 
saics, but the country life under the grey Olives and pink 
Almond trees is much the same as when Theocritus wrote his 
pastorales here and Mother Ceres still calls her children to her 
in legend and for food, the basis of all our civilization, for 
though man does not live on bread alone he cannot live without 
it or its substitutes. Fertile lands will always attract and amidst 
the rocky crags of Sicily as well as in its valleys we see the 
little gardens planted. 

—M. R. Case. 
Palermo, March, 1927. 








BOOKS ON SPRING IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 


Following up two previous lists on the small garden, the 
following are given as good books about the little garden in 
Spring. All of these books are available in the Library of 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 

Beauty from bulbs, by J. Scheepers. 

The bulb book, by J. Weathers. 

Bulbs and tuberous-rooted plants, by C. L. Allen. 
Bulbs that bloom in the spring, by T. A. Weston. 
Colour planning of the garden, by G. F. Tinley and others. 
The complete garden, by A. D. Taylor. 

Garden colour, by M. Waterfield. 

Handbook of crocus and colchicum, by E. A. Bowles. 
Hardy bulbs for amateurs, by J. J. Jacobs. 

Lilies, by H. S. Adams. 

My garden, by L. B. Wilder. 

My garden in spring, by E. A. Bowles. 

Spring flowers at Belvoir castle, by W. H. Divers. 


THE FAULTS OF GLASS SUB- 
STITUTES DESCRIBED 


Are the so-called glass substitutes for hotbeds and coldframes 
equal to glass? They are cheaper and I have read much about them, 
but I do not want to make a mistake. 


We do not feel competent to answer this question from our 
own knowledge, but quote the following from the most recent 
bulletin of the Market Garden Field Station of the Messachu- 
setts College of Agriculture, this Station being located at 
Waltham, Mass. : 

‘‘There are several firms extensively advertising material 
to be used in the place of glass. These substitutes can be 
divided into two classes, those in which a cloth base is treated 
with paraffin or something similar, and those in which a metal 
screen is coated with some transparent substances similar to 
celluloid. Manufacturers of both types of material use the 
word glass in the name of the produce. Various claims are 
made for this so-called glass, and suggestions given for its use. 

‘‘The merits of these various glass substitutes are adver- 
tised as follows: Economical, tough and durable, waterproof 
and weatherproof, transparent and admits the ultra violet 
rays, easily applied, readily patched, and lightweight. 

‘‘ After a year’s use at this Station we do not feel that we 
can recommend these products for general use. Possibly, there 
may be some places where their use would be practical, but 
not in the vegetable industry. If you ever consider using any 
of these substitutes try a small amount for three months. The 
criticisms we have to make are: (1) The material is expensive, 
considering its durability ; (2) it is easily broken; (3) it must 
be well supported; (4) in the hot sun the substance used for 
coating melts; (5) objects cannot be seen through it; (6) 
sashes made with it are so light the wind blows them about 
considerably.”’ 

The above seems to be a fair and unbiased report on these 
glass substitutes and is printed as the mature opinion of the 
Field Station authorities. 


SEDUM ACRE 


Sedum acre is a plant of great value for rock gardens, and 
for that matter, for other gardens. It produces attractive yel- 
low flowers for a large part of the summer. It is very easy to 
grow and may be propagated by division. This plant should 
be one of the first the amateur chooses when making a rock 
garden. Sedum acre is lower growing than most of the 
Sedums, but there are other good kinds, like Sedum specta- 
bile, which grows a foot high and may be used in a rock 
garden of some size, or as an edging for a perennial bed, or 
a shrub border. This Sedum has great flat heads of pinkish 
flowers late in the season. 
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HEN I picked up the 1927 issue of the American 
\ \ Rose Annual and noted such titles as ‘‘Rose Breed- 
ing in Theory and Practice,’’ ‘‘The Brown Canker 
of the Rose,’’ and ‘‘Color Standardization for Roses’’ I 
began to think that the versatile and talented editor, Mr. 


J. Horace McFarland, had made a book which was too 
heavily scientific to meet the approbation of most of the 
5,000 members which the American Rose Society now boasts. 
This impression was heightened when I turned to ‘‘ Mendelian 
Principles and Rose Hybridization,’’ but I began to take 
heart when I found the chapter entitled ‘‘A Gentleman Dis- 
eusses Blondes,’’ and perked up still more when ‘‘ Roses and 
Heresies in Connecticut’’ caught my eye. 

A little further investigation led me to discover that the 
book is a sort of literary sandwich, with a vast amount of 
practical information for the average, everyday Rose grower 
as the meat in the middle. I suppose this is another way of 
saying that Mr. McFarland has again lived up to his reputa- 
tion for originality and resourcefulness, never being con- 
tented with the obvious or the commonplace, but always 
reaching out for material of a kind which would not come 
to the mind of the average editor. There are many ad- 
vanced Rose growers who are greatly interested in questions 
of Rose stocks, progress in hybridization, and similar mat- 
ters, all of which have a place in this greatly diversified 
volume. My personal interest was stirred to an uncommon 
degree when I discovered that a whole section of the book 
had been given over to Roses in New England, with reports 
from all the states. 

Shallow Planting 

It is interesting to find almost perfect unanimity on the 
question of shallow planting, the buds being barely covered. 
Reports in favor of shallow planting come from every other 
part of the country as well as from New England, but evi- 
dently the catalogue makers have not yet perceived the 
drift of things, for I note that many of them are still print- 
ing the old-time diagrams which show the graft buried three 
or four inches under the surface. There are several well- 
known nursery concerns to which I should like to reeommend 
this particular issue of the Rose Annual. 

There is less perfect agreement as regards 
Fall planting. Several growers insist that 
Spring planting is preferable, but the Fall 
planting idea must have taken firm root, for 
I find one well-known Rose specialist an- 
nouncing that from now on he will make no 
sales except in the Autumn. I find also that 
Fall planting is favored by a correspondent 
as far north as Windsor, Vermont. 

It would seem, however, that Fall plant- 
ing is not advisable in Maine. Dr. George T. 
Elliott, of Oxford writes: ‘‘ After five years’ 
trial and experience it has been strongly 
impressed upon me that Fall planting is out 
of the question. I have tried it from early in 
October to late in November, with the same 
melancholy result—severe loss—in one year 
as high as 70%. I obtain my new Roses in 
the Autumn, of course, but instead of plant- 
ing them I bury them in a well-drained 
trench about two feet deep. Here they remain 
until the Spring, and when dug up are in 
perfect condition for planting — at the end 
of April or the beginning of May.’’ It 
would seem that this method is one which 
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might be adopted by other growers in colder parts of the 
country. 
Winter Protection 

A Vermont correspondent, H. P. Cheney, has a very cold 
situation, but protects 200 Hybrid Teas by enclosing the beds 
with wooden frames having waterproof coverings for Winter 
use and thin cloth coverings, admitting light and air, for 
Summer. In Summer the combination of frame and cover 
keeps the soil about the plants in cool moist condition for a 
long time, does away with frequent applications of the hose, 
prevents injury from Rose bugs, and lessens the damage 
from high winds, besides forming a barrier to cats and dogs. 
When Winter comes a light covering of leaves is shaken 
about the hilled-up plants, after which the shelter is put on 
and a liberal quantity of straw held in place by burlap 
added to the covering. No water, ice or snow touches them, 
and there is almost no loss. Perhaps there are few gardeners 
who would go to this effort, but it indicates the enthusiasm 
of a true Rose lover. 

R. Marion Hatton, of Rhode Island, has used many meth- 
ods in preparing his Rose garden, including the liberal use 
of cow manure and commercial fertilizer, but has found that 
he gets practically as good results with no preparation at 
all, the Roses now being planted going into good rich gar- 
den soil but without any manure. His Roses, however, re- 
ceive a trowelful of bone meal two or three times during the 
season, and at least one large trowelful of wood ashes in 
April, June and August, as well as occasional feedings with 
manure water. Evidently there are no hard and fast rules 
for the planting of Rose bushes, but there is obviously a 
tendency away from over much coddling. 


Preparing Rose Beds 


Alexander Cummings, Jr., of Bristol, Ct., who was formerly 
in charge of the Elizabeth Park Rose Garden in Hartford, 
says that Roses will do well in any soil which will grow an 
average garden crop, such as potatoes or cabbages. Mr. 
Cummings says: ‘‘This business of preparing beds to a 
depth of two and a half to three feet is largely nonsense, 
for the all-sufficient reason that the bedding Rose of today 
seldom roots to any depth exceeding one and 
a half feet. Roses should not be planted any 
deeper than they grow in a nursery. The 
majority of today’s Roses are budded on 
Multiflora japonica, which like most fibrous- 
rooted plants has a surface feedirig habit. 
They do not need to go deep for food.’’ 

These personal reports on Rose growing 
results are not confined to New England, but 
are scattered all over the country and are 
exceedingly helpful. Dr. G. G. Lewis, who 
is president of the Syracuse, N. Y., Rose 
Society, advocates early and severe pruning. 
During the latter part of March or the first 
of April, his Hybrid Perpetuals are cut 
down to four or five eyes and a week or two 
later his Hybrid Teas are cut down to two 
to four eyes. His Climbers are pruned in 
August. If the season is early and warm, 
causing the buds to develop rapidly, severe 
disbudding is practiced. If, on the contrary, 
the season is cold and backward, little or no 
disbudding is required. 

Water is applied in the early evening so 
that the foliage dries well before dark to 
prevent encouraging mildew. If liquid sprays 
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are used, they are also given in the early evening, so that the 
leaves can dry off quickly. Dr. Lewis uses a spray compost of 
eight teaspoonfuls of Black Leaf 40, one-half ounce of potas- 
sium sulphide, and one-half cake of Ivory soap, small size, to 
eight gallons of water. This is given at intervals throughout 
the Summer, commencing soon after the first leaves show. 

G. F. Middleton, of Seattle, Wash., has experimented with 
many Roses and has a particular fondness for Paul’s Lemon 
Pillar, a Climbing Rose which has beautiful foliage and re- 
markable fragrance. This is a Rose which can stand the 
rain, a point not to be overlooked in Seattle. 


The Blondes Among the Roses 


The article called ‘‘A Gentleman Discusses Blondes’’ was 
written by Geoffrey G. Whitney, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, who had an excellent article 
on yellow Roses in last year’s Annual. Mr. Whitney makes 
very careful trials of a long list of Roses each season at his 
Summer home in Woods Hole, and those which do not 
measure up to his standard are summarily cast into the 
dump. He gives hearty and almost unqualified approval 
to Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Roselandia, Angele Pernet and Feu 
Joseph Looymans. The last-named is described as the most 
delicious yellow imaginable, and a delight from bud to full- 
open flower. 

Writes Mr. Whitney: ‘‘If I were to give a list of what I 
consider the best all-round yellow Roses, I think without 
attempt at putting them in order it would be as follows: 
Christine, Golden Ophelia, Eldorado, Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Mrs. Beckwith, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Roselandia, 
Mrs. S. K. Rindge, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Souvenir de H. A. 
Verschuren, Feu Joseph Looymans, and Mme. Barbou Job.’’ 

These are all true yellows, but Mr. Whitney has another 
class in which yellow, while a component part, is mingled 
with shades of orange, buff and apricot. He has some 15 
varieties in this class, and considers the following outstand- 
ing: Independence Day, Emma Wright, Sunny Jersey and 
Ariel. All of these are lovely Roses but have faults. They 
lack in petalage, open too quickly and the color soon fades 
in bright sunlight. Probably Mr. Whitney would agree, how- 
ever, that if perfection had been attained, there would be 
nothing left to strive for. 

All in all it is well worth while spending three dollars for 
membership in the American Rose Society to obtain this 
1927 Rose Annual, but, as most Rose growers know, the 
Society offers many other inducements. Altogether, it is one 
of the most wide awake and successful horticultural organ- 
izations in the country. 


ASPARAGUS CUTTINGS 


Many letters have been received about the method of 
propagating Asparagus by cuttings which was mentioned 
in a recent issue. Prof. Victor J. Tiedjens, of the Market 
Garden Field Station at Waltham, Mass., was requested to 
make an explanation of the method which has been devised 
by him, and which is being followed at the Field Station. 
Professor Tiedjens writes as follows :— 


So far the only thing I can say in regard to the work is to use 
large roots and divide them in the crowns, using only the new 
tissue. It will be possible to make anywhere from 10 to 15 cuttings 
on a six-year old asparagus root so that the size of the cutting can 
be judged accordingly. The main difficulty that we have experi- 
enced so far is that when the cuttings are made and are not properly 
healed over before planting they will dry out before a root system 
is established that will support any top growth. We are working 
on a method of covering these cuttings to prevent this excessive 
drying out, but so far have no suggestions to make. . 

I believe that in another year we shall be able to publish a report 
on the work and we will know much more in regard to the best 
methods of propagating the cuttings. So far, I feel very hopeful 
that the method will be a good one to use, especially on one-year 
old roots. Asparagus roots vary in size from extremely large to 
extremely small. From a given lot of seed the extremely large 












roots, which are the high producing roots, are so few that a person 
can hardly afford to grow roots just for these few large ones. 
I am in hopes of being able to propagate these few large ones 
by cuttings so as to get enough roots to take the place of those 
that are discarded in the grading. For this reason I am trying to 
use the method on one-year roots as well as on very old roots. 


VERBASCUM PYRAMIDATUM 


There are over two hundred species of Verbascums, or 
Mullens, as they are more commonly called. They are mostly 
hardy biennial herbs, rarely perennial. The majority of them 
have grey green foliage more or less tomentose, which gives 
them a very attractive appearance. The one under notice 
differs from the ones usually seen in having green foliage 
with a dark midrib. The flowers are yellow borne on branch 
spikes, about four feet high. Most of the Mullens grow too 





VERBASCUM PYRAMIDATUM -IS ONE OF THE DWARF 
SMALL FLOWERED MULLENS 


tall to be useful as single specimens, but are seen to the best 
advantage when grown in groups. This is especially so if 
planted in a bed by themselves on the lawn for in this way the 
foliage is seen with a better effect than in a mixed border. 

¢ Not all Verbascums have yellow flowers. Some have reddish- 
brown, cream, violet, orange, yellow and purple blooms. Ver- 
basqum nigrum is a perennial which may be increased by divi- 
siomor cuttings. The majority being biennials are easily grown 
from seed which germinate readily. The plants are not at all 
particular as to soil, but do not like a position too wet. They 
will well repay any extra labor that is bestowed on them. 

The following are good kinds: Miss Willmott, olympicum, 
phoenicum, pyramidale, Wilsonii, thapsiforme, nigrum, blat- 
taria, Chaixii, spectabile and rubiginosum. 

—Francis Lazenby. 


Harvard University Botanic Garden. 
* 
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NEW VARIETIES OF AMARYLLIS 
SHOWN IN WASHINGTON 


, SHE 28,052 visitors at the 14th annual Amaryllis show 
just held at the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington were given an idea of the striking 

changes plant breeders have made in the original Amaryllis. 

For the first time in the history of the show a representative 

specimen of the little red Amaryllis, native to the American 

tropics, from which the modern hybrids have been developed, 
was on display, in striking contrast with the 1100 gorgeous 
specimens of many colors and enormous size. 

In preparation for the show, J. Wise Byrnes, superintendent 
of the department gardens and grounds and sponsor of the 
exhibit, sent for specimens of the original varieties from 
Peru and Brazil. He was able to bring only one of the 
lot into flower at the required time, however. This single- 
stemmed native Amaryllis, bearing but two red flowers, each 
less than three inches in diameter, emphasized the extent to 
which the plant breeder’s art has been applied in modernizing 
the Amaryllis. Its size has been tripled—the largest flower on 
display being 11 inches in diameter—and its color has been 
changed to inelude all the variations from red to white. 

In this year’s exhibit were to be seen numerous solid pinks, 
salmons, reds, some nearly pure white, together with a large 
number of striped specimens. One particularly pleasing flower 
is white, the edges of the petals piped with red. 

One of the great difficulties is the reproduction of a particu- 
lar specimen. Since a given specimen can not be reproduced 
true to parent type from seed, the only means of duplicating 
it is by use of its lateral bulbs, or offsets. It is possible to en- 
courage the growth of such offsets but not in numbers to 
develop a stock of sufficient size for commercial purposes. Until 
better methods are discovered, the production of the Amaryllis 
will be largely from seed. Plants grown from seed continue to 
spring surprises in the way of variation from the parent, 
however, and this gives the plant breeder or home gardener 
hope for new and more beautiful specimens. The bulbs are 
long lived and this feature gives more or less permanence to a 
given specimen which is wanted for flowering year after year. 
Some of the individual plants in the recent show were pro- 
duced as seedlings in 1914 and show no signs of ceasing to live 
and blossom. 


The Amaryllis is a beautiful flower for growing in the house 
or in the home garden. It can be brought into flower at almost 
any desired time by carefully controlling and adjusting the 
temperatures around the growing plant or the bulbs in storage. 
Bulbs or seed can be secured from commercial nurseries. The 
department does not have any stock for distribution. 


GODETIAS FOR POOR SOIL 


The Godetias are particularly good annuals to grow in 
poor soil, although for that matter, they are handsome 
enough to grow anywhere. They are hardy enough so that 
the seeds may be sown very early. There is some advantage 
in early planting because the plants bloom best if they come 
into flower before the hot dry weather of late Summer. 
They always thrive best in somewhat cool weather. The 
double varieties are especially handsome. The Godetias grow 
about a foot high and produce an abundance of flowers run- 
ning from white to deep crimson. Most of them have a dis- 
tinct bright blotch at the base of the petal. 

The flowers have a luster which is quite unusual and adds 
to their beauty. When used for bedding purposes the 
Godetias make a fine mass of color most of the Summer. 
They will thrive fairly well in partly shaded situations, 
although they prefer full sunlight. Sometimes they are 
grown in pots, making good plants for the porch. 

A variety a little different from the others because of its 
height is Gamoena, and grows about two feet tall. It is 
sometimes known as ‘‘Farewell to Spring,’’ and being weak 
needs staking. 


THE CHINESE FORGET-ME-NOT 


Of all the new plants in my garden last year, I was most 
pleased with Cynoglossum amabile, a hardy annual recently 
introduced from China. The common name of this plant is 
Chinese Forget-me-not, probably because of the form and 
coloring of its blooms. 

The leaves of the plant lie elose to the ground after the 
manner of Mullein. From the center of each tuft rises a stout 
hairy stalk about a foot high. This central stalk is much 
branched and the flowers are produced in clusters at the end, 
and singly along the sides, of each branch. The general effect 
is that of a dazzling blue pyramid. Each flower is single, about 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter and comparable for richness 














AMARYLLIS IN GREAT VARIETY DISPLAYED AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and depth of coloring to the sky in October. 
There is no appreciable fragrance. New 
flower stems are constantly sent out, and 
the plant continues in bloom all Summer, 
and until hard freezing weather. 

Cynoglossum amabile is remarkably easy 
to grow, thriving in a dry, sandy, sun- 
drenched soil, and the beds need no care 
beyond an occasional weeding. Storms do 
not seem to injure the plants, and the flow- 
ers retain their deep color after days of 
rain. 


It is equally good in the garden or for 
cutting. It keeps well in water, and is par- 
ticularly effective combined with Radiance 
Roses or white Aquilegias. The clear blue 
of the flowers, and their graceful habit of 
growth make them adaptable to many com- 
binations, and to innumerable modes of 
arrangement. This plant never fails to ex- 
cite admiration in the garden or when used 
| for decorative purposes, and should prove 
| of value as a commercial cut flower. 


Sa aiacialilll 





—Ruth Ericson. 
Washington, D. C. 
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GOOD PLANTS TO USE IN 
GARDEN STEPS 


LL kinds of situations may be successfully planted in a 
highly developed garden, and flowers in the garden 
steps may be easily managed, as this picture shows. If 

loam is placed under the treads and some of the joints in the 
risers are not cemented it will be easy to make the plants 
grow. The danger is that the growth will be too good, and the 
steps will soon become overgrown. For a planting of this 
nature the total width of the steps should be greater than if 
unplanted, the risers should be low, and the treads made 
quite wide. Thus the steps will be safe for travel. 


More than the amount of vegetation in this picture seems 
unsafe to the feet and overgrown to the eye. Creeping plants 








DWARF COTONEASTERS FOR 
ROCK GARDENS 


ARDEN makers are beginning to realize the value of 
(; dwarf Cotoneasters for rock gardens and wherever low- 

growing shrubby plants are needed. C. horizontalis has 
been most widely distributed and is remarkably suited for 
covering banks and low walls, in addition to being a good 
plant for large rock gardens. This Cotoneaster was found in 
China by a French missionary, and has been cultivated for a 
long time in Europe. It is not so dwarf as several other species, 
often growing from two to three feet high, but its spread is 
much greater, sometimes reaching 10 feet. 


C. adpressa is a better plant for rock gardens which are not 
very large, being a much smaller plant and equally handsome. 











GARDEN STEPS PLANTED WITH DWARF PERENNIALS 


(as Thyme) should be omitted, and succulent sorts (as 
Sedums). For the most part use slender wiry erect rock or 
alpine herbs, or very dense. cushion-like alpines. The desired 
picture is like that which attracted the eye of Linnaeus, a 
tuft of Campanula rotundifolia in the steps at Upsala, just a 
few tufts of an alpine of particularly pleasing character in 
flower and foliage. 

For these pictures try such as Achillea tomentosa, Aethion- 
ema grandiflorum, Alyssum spinosum, Aquilegia alpina, Aster 
alpinus, Arenaria verna, Campanula pusilla, rotundifolia, 
Dianthus alpinus, zonatus, Draba incana, olympica, Erinus 
alpinus, Iberis saxatilis, Jasione perennis, Linaria alpina, 
Lychnis alpina, lapponica, Papaver alpinum, Phyteuma 
Michelii, Saxifraga decipiens, virginiensis, Silene schafta, 
acaulis, Statice alpina, Veronica saxatilis, Viola gracilis, and 
small ferns as Pellaea, Woodsia and the small Aspleniums. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Besides its value for rock gardens, it may be used to advan- 
tage as an edging for groups of taller shrubs. 

Less well known are the two varieties of C. horizontalis 
Wilsonii and perpusilla. The former grows somewhat taller 
than the type but still may be considered a dwarf plant. The 
variety perpusilla is more dwarf and compact. It seems likely 
to prove one of the best plants in this class. 

C. apiculata resembles C. adpressa in its habit, but is taller 
growing and has wider spreading stems. 

All these dwarf Cotoneasters have small white flowers which 
are borne in profusion in the Spring. All of them, also, bear 
red fruits in the Autumn, and these fruits, which last well, 


add much to their beauty. It has been difficult to obtain most 
of these dwarf Cotoneasters until recently, but most of the 
leading nurserymen are now cataloging at least one or two 
kinds, and all of those mentioned may be obtained without 
great difficulty. 
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MODERN ROSE PRUNING METHODS 


THINK it was with the modern Rose that the idea was 
I born that pruning is a mysterious subject. At any rate, it 

was this plant that gave the idea prominence. The Rose 
flowers on the new wood, that which the plant makes after it 
starts into growth. If pruned in the Fall there will be open 
wounds when the frost comes. Therefore, in the case of all 
plants that bloom on their current season’s growth, it is best 
to wait until Spring before using the shears. 

The length of the shoots and the number to be left on a Rose 
plant after pruning depends first on what sort of blossoms you 
desire, and, secondly on the richness of your soil. If you have 
very heavily manured soil and your Rose plants are estab- 
lished in the ground in the Spring, you can prune sparingly. 
Suppose your soil is very rich; you can leave the shoots long 
—two feet if you like—and 12, 15 or 20 shoots will develop and 


bear Roses. If your soil is not very rich you will not be able 
to bring to perfection such a large quantity of Roses. Under 
such conditions submit the plants to more severe pruning. 

If the ground is not well suited to Roses, or if it is poor, 
give the plants a better chance by reducing their size. Cut 
close to an outside eye and keep the center of the plant open 
so that air and light will be freely admitted. The difference in 
the degree of pruning required by Roses depends on the 
fertility of the soil. 

There are a great many Rose species and these require a 
different treatment. Rosa Hugonis, which everybody knows, 
is a wild species and must be pruned in a totally different 


A ROSE COVERED ARBOR IS ALWAYS DELIGHTFUL 


manner from the modern Rose. If cut like the latter you will 
take away the crop of flowers. It should be pruned in the same 
manner as an ordinary shrub. In the Spring look the plant 
over, if any dead or very old wood is present remove it, and 
then after it has flowered, if the bush is not quite the shape 
you want it or has some other drawbacks, prune it to the 
desired shape. Cut the weak and old wood away entirely after 
it has blossomed—as you would that of a Forsythia. 

Rambler Roses also require a different kind of pruning 
from Hybrid Teas. The Rambler Roses produce their best 
flowers on the strong canes that are produced after flowering 
is past; the old canes are really no good. The best treatment 
for Rambler Roses is to prune after they have flowered. They 
push up long growths from below and it is these growths that 
should be encouraged. The best plan is to cut away the old 
stems and leave only the young shoots. It is better to do it in 
August than in the Spring. These long shoots should be trained 
over pergolas or against a screen and just tied in. All the 
flowers are produced from the lateral growth developed from 
these new canes. In short, the Rambler Rose requires almost 
the same pruning as an ordinary shrub. After the plants have 
flowered remove the old wood and let the new wood have 
every chance of building itself up to give the maximum num- 
ber of flowers the next Summer. 

Such Roses as the Rugosas are to be treated wholly as 
shrubs. As a matter of fact, they thrive best and give the 
greatest display of flowers if not pruned too hard. It is 
necessary, though, to keep all the dead wood removed, and 
to occasionally cut out the old canes close to the ground. 
With such treatment the Rugosa Roses make wonderful 
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screens or hedges and are of special value in seaside loca- 
tions, as they do not seem to be injuriously affected, even 
when salt spray blows over them. Such Roses as Grooten- 
dorst, which is a cross between a Rugosa and a Baby 
Rambler, require the same treatment. 

The Polyantha, or so-called Baby Rambler Roses require 
but little pruning. Whatever dead wood appears in the 
Spring should be removed, and the last year’s flower trusses 
should be cut off. Hard pruning is not necessary in order to 
have an abundance of bloom throughout the Summer. 





PRUNE LIKE THIS WHEN THE 
GROUND IS RICH AND THE 
PLANT STRONG 


PRAISE FOR THE PADRE ROSE 


Dear Sir:—In the February 1 issue, the Roving Gardener 
states that the Rose Padre is not living up to its reputation. 
I have four of these Roses, each in a different part of my 
gardens. All bloomed freely last summer but the one planted 
in a partly shaded, slightly sheltered location, where the 
ground sloped slightly to the southeast, and where the bed was 
of prepaired soil—made into a rose bed over twenty years ago 
—where this particular Rose plant did not get the afternoon 
sun—this one ‘‘did itself proud.”’ 

The Roses were richer colored, did not fly wide open as 
quickly. Bush was of more compact growth and bore Roses 
almost constantly from June to October. All of mine are free 
bloomers and not scraggy growing. 

I pruned two for quality and the other two for quantity, 
and both ways brought plenty of blossoms; but the sheltered 
plant exceeded all the others. I found the same effect upon 
Mme. Edouard Herriot. The afternoon sun hurries blossoming 
and fades the coloring. 


PRUNE THIS WAY WHEN THE 
SOIL IS POOR AND THE 
PLANTS WEAK 


—Katherine Watkins Lawson. 
Edgewater, N. J. 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


With the exception of the Witch Hazels, the February 
Daphne is about the first shrub to open its flowers. This year 
it was in full bloom about March 12th, whilst during the last 
five years it has bloomed anywhere from March 17th to April 
19th depending on the season. 

The February Daphne is known botanically as Daphne 
mezereum. It is a deciduous woody shrub, from two to four 
feet in height, with stiff ascending branches, and very good 
foliage. The flowers are borne in clusters of three, close to 
the stems, and appear before the leaves, literally covering 
the stems with white or rosy lilac flowers. All the Daphnes 
are delightfully fragrant. 

Daphne mezereum grows best in a well drained light soil 
and enjoys partial shade. It may be propagated from seed, or 
a much quicker method is to layer the branches by pegging 
them down, and covering them with soil. This is a shrub that 
is well adapted to, and very desirable in the garden. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 
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THE ROSE 
The Queen of Hardy Flowers 


150 of the finest varieties in stock, including many excellent 
novelties. Dwarfs, Standards, Climbers, Hybrid teas, Hybrid 
perpetuals, Polyanthas, Rugosas, Ramblers, Species. 


THE LILY 
The King of Bulbous Flowers 


These are fit companions for Roses and succeed well planted with 
them. For spring planting I have such varieties as Auratum, 
Auratum platyphyllum, Batemanniae, Croceum, Candidum (from 
pots), Henryi, Speciosum (in four varieties), Willmottiae, Thay- 
erae, Pyrenaicum, Szovitzianum, Browni, Hansoni, Tigrinum 
(three vars.) Japonicum and others. 

ROCK PLANTS. A very fine selection of 125 varieties. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 200 of the really dependable varieties. 

GLADIOLI and MONTBRETIAS. All of the really worth while 
varieties. 

Strong field grown plants of KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS 
(Beautybush) $3.00 to $5.00 each. 

— new VIOLA White Jersey Gem. and other good 
things. 

IDEAL PEAT MOSS, CANADIAN WOOD ASHES, QUAL- 
ITY SHEEP MANURE, PURE GROUND BONE. 


Catalogues for the asking. Come and see our stock. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











WHAT TO PLANT 


The time is here to plan what you will plant this 
Spring. 

Whether it is Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines, or Deciduous Trees, the 
Bay State Nurseries’ stock with hundreds of dif- 
ferent varieties will enable you to have just what 


you want. 


Write today for our new descriptive catalog which 
will be ready about Feb. 15, or send us a list of 
your requirements on which we will be glad to 


quote prices. —_— 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son 
North Abington, Mass. 
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BLACK SPOT ON ROSES 


Roses have no greater foe than the fungus known as black 
spot. This growth produces innumerable spores, which are dis- 
tributed, principally by the wind, on the foliage, where they 
germinate, penetrate the outer covering of the leaves and make 
rors | rapid growth on the inner tissues, where they are secure from 
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9 0 
3 0 | the action of any of the sprays or dusts we may apply. A leaf 
: 8 | once infected is beyond all hope of cure. All we can do is to 
; ; take preventive measures against the spread and germination 
5 3 | of the spores. It is necessary to begin the work early and to 
9 0 | continue it as long as the foliage remains on the plants. Re- 
j 0 | laxed efforts late in the Summer accounts for the sad havoc 

; : of this disease so often seen in the autumn. 

9 R E The first step to take is to provide for a vigorous, sturdy and 
cA ARE VERGREEN $ | healthy growth by generous nutrition and cultivation thereby 
scr] ; 0 | giving the plants increased strength of resistance against the 
of Distinctive Beauty ? | disease. The use of potash fertilizers will secure some measure 


of control over black spot by adding to their power to repel it. 
The two materials most effective in controlling the fungi are 
copper and sulphur. Because the sulphur compounds badly 
stain the foliage, I never use them after the leaves are devel- 


Silvery green in Spring, P 
if 

Ow GROWING and spreading in habit it adapts : oped. But early in the spring, before the leaf buds burst, it is 
0 
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The mountains’ purple hue in Autumn 


Juntperus Depressa PLumosa (Purple Spreading Juniper) 


h Pa mg irably as vagem 4 ditics Being very advisable to give the bushes a good spraying with Bordeaux 
ardy it will grow under conditions that many mixture. This contains copper sulphate, but, if applied when 
evergreens find unfavorable. For use in rock gardens, or fill- : . . . . 

Sey: ; ae there is no foliage, it does no harm. Massey dust is highly 
ing-in at the base of taller-growing cvergreens, it is extremely ; ° f £] 

useful, and in groups with other species it contrasts with pleas- recommended. This mixture of one part arsenate ot ead and 
ing effect. Its prostrate branches seldom lift themselves more nine parts of sulphur is a combination insecticide and fungi- 
than eighteen inches from the ground. cide. The arsenate of lead kills the chewing insects. Only the 

sulphur serves to control the fungi. 
I make frequent use of this dust and know it to be con- 


TOWSON NURSERIES, Inc. ; venient and effective. But when there are no insects on the 


Write today for further information and prices. 


; lants, I prefer to use the sulphur alone. Dusting should be 

earetadammuiar diye tose Seats at sh every two weeks. Much of the dust shouldbe al- 

“Lanpscarss BY Towson,” is the title of a book we should like to send you. lowed to fall on the ground, for it is there that infected leaves 
are sure to fall. Thus some measure of control can be exercised 
before the spores reach the growing foliage. I was much sur- 
prised to find in a recent and, in most respects, excellent book 
on Roses, the advice to dust the bushes late in the afternoon. 
— Sj ‘ To do so would be a serious mistake. The dusting should be 
ARTEMISIA Silver King done early in the day when the sun is bright. The sun vaporizes 
the sulphur, in which state it destroys the germs of the fungi. 
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A Real Gem of Recent Introduction Without sun, labor and material are wasted. A precaution, 
; never to be neglected, is to gather all suspected leaves and 
YOUR garden is not com- immediately destroy them by burning. Infected leaves hold 
plete without one or more . ciate o 
of this beautiful Artemisia thousands of spores which, if left on the ground, will live over 
eat ae ak Ce oe winter to be broadcast on the Rose beds during the following 
sents a striking contrast with season. By persistently following this course, I have succeeded 
other foliage and blooming ‘ ‘ ° ° P 
plants. ‘The unusual and out. in keeping my rose garden entirely free from the disfiguring 
caer We Gon te cas eter and often fatal effects of black spot. 
tion, regardless of surround- —William F. Dusseault. 


ings. 


As the Original Introducers East Boston, Mass. 


of Artemisia Silver King, we 





recommend it to you as one 
of the most distinctive and at- 
tractive plants in existence for 
landscape work. 


It has proved perfectly hardy 
when planted in the open 
ground through three of our 
most severe winters and will grow in ordinary garden soil to a perfect sym- 
metrical form. The beautiful airy foliage has no equal for combining with 
cut flowers, as it does not wilt or shatter off and can be carried dry indef- 
initely without losing its charming color. 








One Year Field Plants, $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
Fine Plants from 244” pots, 50 cts. each, 6 for $2.50 
Delivered parcel post paid 


Write for complete catalogs on Roses, Shrubs, Peonies and Iris 


THE AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 


Producers of Plants That Grow and Bloom 
Box 13 Springfield, Ohio 




















PEREZIA MULTIFLORA 


In the groups of American perennials new to gardens is the 
genus Perezia, composites of the type of the Hawkweeds. 
Many of them are from the Southwest, and probably not 
hardy, although several are being tried here. The largest is 
P. multiflora, which has foliage and roots much like Stoke’s 
Aster ; seed is in the trade. Apparently it is hardy to cold to 
any degree, as hardy as Stokesia, but of course it may rot off in 
wet, heavy soils. Here, a group of a dozen large plants survived 
very well with no covering and in heavy elay soil but with 
fair surface drainage, they are making good growth already. 
It will be a good plant for a drained position, but is rather 
large for a rock garden. The flowers are awaited with inter- 
est, and the length of life of the root is yet to be discovered, 
as many related genera are often biennial. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden 
Harvard University. 
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THE BEST ORNAMENTAL 
CRABAPPLES 


The growing interest in the ornamental Crabapples speaks 
well for the future of American gardens. These plants are 
among the finest of Spring-flowering material and are now 
offered in wide variety, providing a long season. The plant- 
ing should be done as early as possible in Spring. The trees 
need a moderately rich soil and should be kept well watered 
the first season. 

Among the best varieties to plant are the following: 


ARNOLD CRAB (Malus Arnoldiana)—One of the most beautiful 
varieties, originating at the Arnold Arboretum, with rose- 
colored flowers, turning to white. 


CARMINE CRAB. (M. atrosanguinea)—Much like M. floribunda, 
but with brilliant carmine flowers. 

MANCHURIAN CRAB (M. baccata mandshurica)—Early. From 
Korea and Japan. Its large, pure white flowers are fragrant and 
the dark crimson fruit hangs on long stems. 

WILD SWEET CRAB (M. coronaria)—White and pink flowers, 
delightfully fragrant. This is a native American species. 

JAPANESE FLOWERING CRAB (M. floribunda)—One of the 
handsomest. Bright pink flewer buds and white flowers, followed 
by small, yellowish fruit, much liked by birds. 

PARKMAN CRAB (M. Halliana Parkmanii)—Bright rose-red, 
double flowers hang on long slender stems. A favorite in Japan- 
ese gardens. 

BECHTEL CRAB (M. ioensis plena)—Double pink flowers like 
small clustered roses. One of the finest American species. 


MIDGET CRAB (M. micromalus)—Early. Pale pink flowers from 
tiny deep rose-colored buds; small yellow fruit. Pyramidal 
habit. 


REDVEIN CRAB (M. Niedzwetzkyana)—Early. A Turkestan 
species, remarkable for the red color of the flowers, branches, 
leaves and fruit. 


PEARLEAF CRAB (M. prunifolia)—Rare, and perhaps the hand- 
somest of the Asiatic Crabs, at least in fruit, which is one and 
one-half inches long, very lustrous bright red or yellow, with a 
red cheek. 

CHINESE APPLE (Malus prunifolia rinki)—Large white flowers, 
and red, yellow or green fruit, one and one-half inches in diam- 
eter. This tree is cultivated for its fruit in China. 


CHERRY CRAB (M. robusta)—Very early. Large white fragrant 
flowers and a handsome tree. Dull red fruit one inch in 
diameter. 


SARGENT CRAB (M. Sargentii)—A very dwarf, spreading Japan- 
ese variety. Pure white flowers with bright yellow anthers. 
Searlet fruit, hanging until Spring. 

SCHEIDECKER CRAB (M. Scheideckeri)—Early. A small tree of 
pyramidal habit with small bright rose-colored flowers in great 
profusion. 

MALUS SIEBOLDI CALOCARPA—One of the handsomest both 
in Spring and Autumn. Large pink and white flowers and bril- 
liant searlet fruit, half an inch in diameter. 

CHINESE FLOWERING CRAB (M. spectabilis)—A tall shrub 
or small tree, with fragrant, pink, semi-double flowers and 
medium-sized: pale yellow fruit. 

TEA CRAB (M. theifera)—This lovely tree bears numerous clus- 
ters of flowers which are rose-red in the bud and pale or almost 
white when expanded. 

ZUMI CRAB (M. zumi)—Pink and white flowers and bright scar- 
let fruit. 








NATIVE PLANT MATERIAL 
If you do not receive our catalog, a card 
will bring it. 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


Established 1866 


NAPERVILLE 
NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE 
ILLINOIS 


Plant material for Land- 
scape, Horticultural 
Forestry Projects 


and 


Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 








Pkt. ree 


CED wdicse ses s.0:0-0 25 -75 
SP SE Sa alo aes casos .25 -75 
Ee SE hoo 4 6.00.00 ae 8K8 -25 -75 








IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 


When considering where to place your order, don’t be influenced by 
price alone. More depends on what you get than on what you pay. I 
make no extravagant promises. My customers advertise my stock bet- 
ter than I can do it. Please listen! “I have ordered things from you 
several times before and want to express my appreciation of the stock 
sent me, as well as your promptness in filling the orders. Your iris, 
peonies and phlox are the handsomest things in my garden, and the en- 
closed list of iris gives me nearly as many varieties as you have in 
your catalog. I have taken several prizes at our Garden Club, and 
passers by always stop and exclaim over the beauty of your flowers.” 
May I Send You My Catalog? 
HE WHO SERVES BEST, PROFITS MOST 
GEO. N. SMITH _ 167 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Michell’s California Giant Asters 


A new variety with flowers of the Crego or Giant Comet type 
and with the habit of growth of the Beauty type. 
on long stems, making them excellent for cutting; very attractive. 


Collection, one packet each above, five colors, $1.00 


Our Complete General Catalog for 1927, containin 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, wil 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 42383'8, 


Flowers large 


Pkt. Pet 
Peach Blossom .........-. -25 -75 
Pt tis cia tat deen oveen .25 -75 
DCs cin idbdddp a aan 6% -25 -75 


a complete list of everything 
be mailed free upon request. 


Phila., Pa. 
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alloy or zinc. Wired. 
attached. Size No. 1, 


FOR TREES AND PLANTS 


For Trees, Bulbs, Tubers, Shrubs, Vines, Transplants, Bags, etc. Oopper 

Writing weatherproof and permanent. Quickly 
%” x 3%”, $1.20 per 100, postage 15c, insured. 
Size No. 2, 1%” x 5”, $1.50 
stylus free with order. Spec: 











Mh gi 100, postage 20c, insured. Marking 


prices in quantities. Two samples for 


two-cent stamp. 
™ West Cheshire, Conn. 


Folder Free 


The Ball and 
Socket Mfg. Co. 











FOR SALE 


by June first: Four Greenhouses. 10,000 
square feet, seven acres land, eight-room 
cottage house, city water, fully stocked, 
giving immediate income. Located in city 
of 40,000 people, only 50 miles from 
Boston. An opportunity to start in a 
paying business. Divided interests reason 
for selling. 
Address Mass. 173, Horticulture. 





ROLPH’S REVERSIBLE 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 








Hollyhock Delphiniums. 


secured seed from same. 


Annie Laurie. 


red eye. 


NATICK 





DELPHINIUMS 


When visiting England last year, my special interest at the Shows 
was to find where I could secure the very best strain of large 


After careful study I selected the very best types and shades and 


Seedlings from named varieties, $5.00 per dozen, $35.00 per 100 
25 at 100 rate. 
Selected mixed, $3.00 per dozen, $20.00 per 100 


HARDY HYBRID GARDEN PINK 


One of the finest single flowering everblooming 
Carnations yet introduced. A beautiful clear pink color, with wine- 
Price $3.00 per dozen, $20.00 per 100. 


JAMES WHEELER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Insecticide That 
Kills Plant Lice 
Indoors and Outdoors 


All winter, hundreds of 
florists have used Aphine to 
control outbreaks of aphis, 
thrip and other soft-bodied 
insects. With the coming of 
the outdoor season, they find 
it equally useful. It rids 
Roses, shrubbery and trees 

' of aphis and most other sap- 
sucking insects. Uniform in 
strength; harmless to tenderest foliage. 
Use VERMINE Now 
Drench soil before planting. 
Kill all soil pests. 
Use FUNGINE for Mildews, Rusts and 
Blights—a sure preventive. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send | 
us check and name of your dealer. 
Quart, Either Brand, $1; Gallon $3 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 








Working in your Gar- 
len — Flowers showing 
bud—Vegetables coming 
up; maturing. Fruits rip- 
ening. But here and 
there things don’t look 
just right. What's to be 
done? Consult *1001;” 
it solves innumerable gar- 
dening problems. Then, 
too, there’s a wealth of 
other related gardening 
information to be found in 
this practical and reliable 


atts 
ANSWERED 


320-page book, companion to our famous Garden 
Guide. Four-color cover, paper, $1.65; cloth, $2.15; 
postpaid. Cataiog, free, describes 800 garden books. 
A. T. DeLa Mare Co. Inc. 448G West 37th St. N. Y. City 








VISITING ENGLISH 
GARDENS 
Mrs. John Carroll Perkins 


will take small groups of people, never 
exceeding ten, to visit English Gardens 
during the months of June, July and 
August, 1927. From London as a 
center, trips of a half day, full day, or 
to more distant points will be made in 
private automobiles. For information 
regarding gardens to be visited, time 
required and expense, communications 
should be sent to Mrs. Perkins as early 
as possible. Her address until May 
first will be: Morgan and Co., 14 Place 
Vendome, Paris; after May first, ad- 
dress Brown, Shipley and OCo., 123 
Pall Mall, London. 








For Spring — 1927 


A satisfactory list of Northern 
Native Plants —not just the most 
common and showy ones. 


And Also 


Information and service to help 
customers locate and obtain any 
seeds or nursery material whatever. 
We will contract to grow most 
items for later delivery. 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 


CRINUM AMERICANUM 


Y first bulb of Crinum americanum measured three 
inches in diameter and was potted in a six-inch 
pot in soil composed of a mixture of good garden 

soil, a small amount of leaf mold, fine sand and almost one- 
third old cow manure. I have a way of getting this into 
condition for potting plants that may be of use to other 
plant lovers. 


Each Fall I buy a load or two of manure from a farmer 
and have part of a load dumped in an old hot bed frame 
on the south side of the garage. Here it is left all winter 
to age and rot. Until frozen hard, I stir it up several times, 
and do so again, as soon as it is sufficiently thawed out in 
the Spring. 

This heap is kept for potting soil use. It is never covered 
but is allowed to become so thoroughly rotted, with the 
weather, that by June it is pliable and light. 


Then I finish it for use by sifting it through a rather coarse 
sieve, and find it the best fertilizer for my house plants and 
bulbs. 


To return to the Crinum, it was set in the soil, half the 
depth of the bulb, watered and set in a shaded corner. The 
roots start within a week and when top growth began I 
filled in more soil until just the widest surface of the bulb 
was covered. Then full exposure to the sun was given. 


As I bought this bulb in May there were no flowers the 
first year, but the following June it bore two fine stalks of 
blossoms, one with five and one with seven perfect flowers. 
A young bulb showed up that Summer and the next Spring 
an eight inch pot was needed. 


Now, after five years growth, the bulbs are filling a butter 
tub so full that it will need either dividing or shifting this 
Spring. In May, I water it with a liquid fertilizer once a 
week, continuing until the blossoms reach perfection. It is 
usually in blossom for a full month. Full exposure to the 
sun is given, and liberal watering every evening—but never 
any water left in a saucer, as this is liable to ‘‘sour off’’ the 
lower roots. 


No ill effects result from dividing the bulbs. I have taken 
off seven or eight by pressing a sharp trowel down between 
an outside bulb and the main clump, filling the hole at once 
with good soil and pressing it firmly against the cut roots. 


In the Fall, the leaves will dry off as soon as taken indoors. 
I put mine in a cool cellar and water about once a month if 








A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's Chelcest Plants 
Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds —_ ‘one of (The season of 1926 was most unfavorable 

A dh the largest itor the growth of melons in New England. 
from the mountains and pisins of the world. Liste pest paid, |In spite of the adverse conditions our new 

3 2 oon distinct melon Cape Cod Gem bore a splendid crop 
of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas, Diane while all others failed. We can supply seed 
thus, Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, Vapavers, Primulas, 


and choicest co! 


Seeds duty free. Samp 
varieties, $1.50, 


155 East 42nd Street 





Glorious Rock Gardens MELONS 


in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected 


¢ collection containin 


Rev. H. A. F. Anderson 


WHEELE 
Care of HORTICUL Hatchville (Falmouth), Mass. 


Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25. Remittance by post- van Ty bg Bye the highest 
WILFRID 


office money order. 


Ashumet Farms 








TURE 
New York City 











The Carpet Plant 
(Sagina Glabra) 


Has emerald green cushions of 
moss-like growth. Covered in 
Spring with tiny, white flowers. It 
may be walked on without injury. 


Each 30c, Doz. $3 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 








THE PALISADES NURSERIES 


specialize in hardy perennials and rock 
plants, and also evergreens. Submit 
your list of requirements and send for 
—soow catalogue. Wholesale and 
retail. 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 
Sparkill, N. Y. 


This Collection $1.60 
Postpaid 


2 Anemone; 2 Oriental Poppy; 2 
Lavender; 2 Helianthus multiflora; 2 
Physostegia; 2 Chrysanthemum. 
Send for leaflet 
JOHN STEGER 
115 Matteson St. Fredonia, N. Y. 

















RHODODENDRONS 
Natives, Three Varieties 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
Fruit Trees and Fruit Plants 
Other trees and plants in variety. 
Catalogue upon request. 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. 

11383 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Garden Carnations 
Glorious Plants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Wide selection of perennials and 
annuals. Booklet on request. 

















Order by Mail 
A Rose Arsor 


from FIsKE 
Fiske Rose Arbors add 
charm and beau to 
the garden. Gal ed, 
| rustproof, they last for 
years, Always neat and 


Write today for 
Catalog No. 4W. 


sp’ q 
Mail orders shipped 
promptly. 


JWFiske 2x. 


18 inches wide to 
span 4-ft. walk $13 
80 inches wide $15 
F. O. B., N. Y. City 80 Park Place ~ NewYork 
ESTABLISHED 1858 





OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 








Bhododendron Maximum 
8 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ $18.50 


Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmias Latifolia) 
2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 17.50 


Hemlock 
8 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ 15.00 


Holly—The Berried Kind 
2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 25.00 
25 at the 100 Rates 


All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 
Burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 
Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 





Doeville, Tenn. 








Dwarf Cotoneasters 


Little-known but lovely, semi-evergreen. 
shrubs with pink flowers and crim- 
son berries. 
Cotoneaster wilsoni 
Cotoneaster purpusilla 
Cotoneaster apiculata 


These are pot-bound plants, from cut- 
tings in 3-in. pots, and 1 to 
2 feet across. 


$1.50 each. $15 a dozen. 


BLUE HILL NURSERY 
Mass. 


So. Braintree 


of homes and 
MILLIONS gardens beautified 
with selected 
Dutch flowering Bulbs. The Best 
Holland nurseries can produce at an 


amazingly low price. Every Bulb 


guaranteed. 
Doz. 100 1000 

Hyacinths, bedding 

Perry $1.00 $8.00 $70.00 
Darwin Tulips ... 45 3.00 25.00 

Illustrated catalog mailed Free. 200 
varieties to select from. 

We advise early orders to insure 
prompt delivery this fall. 

Buy direct from MHolland’s best 
growers and obtain the best. 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 
428 W. 35th St. New York City 
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the soil is powder dry, not otherwise, as the bulbs need com- 
plete rest. 

Several years ago, through some mistake, a tub of these 
bulbs was left in the cellar a year—some unused screen doors 
having been set up against the wall, in front of the tub. 
When discovered, the second Spring following, the tub fell 
apart when moved, but the ball of roots held in shape and 
the plant was carried out of doors, carefully repotted in 
a larger tub and well watered. It grew finely and bloomed 
freely within two months, evidently none the worse for its 


long rest. 
—K. W. Lawson. 


Edgewater, N. J. 


PEAT MOSS TO PREVENT 
DAMPING OFF 


I have a copy of issue March 1 and note the paragraph on 
damping off on Page 81. I use the granulated peat moss ad- 
vertised in your columns for seeds and seedlings of all kinds 
and find it a most valuable safeguard against damping off. I 
am extensively engaged in hybridizing roses and formerly 


had severe losses of seedlings from valuable hybridized seeds. 
In ordinary soil tiny Rose seedlings will damp off at the 
slightest provocation but since using granulated peat, I have 
had no losses whatever from this cause. Granulated peat will 
absorb large quantities of moisture without becoming water- 
logged and is always well aerated. In addition, it is bacterio- 
logically sterile and inhibits the development of fungi and 


microbes. 
—J. W. Crow. 


Simcoe, Ont. 


THE INTERESTING BUDDLEIA 
MADAGASCARIENSIS 


The above Buddleia introduced in 1824 is still rather rare; 
at least, it is seldom seen. This is a pity, as it makes a good 
pot plant, easily grown from cuttings, and an excellent com- 
panion for the more popular B. asiatica. If left alone it makes 
a straggling shrub from four to six feet high, but it can 
readily be kept in bounds by taking the points out of the 


most vigorous shoots. The branches are densely tomentose, as 
also are the leaves underneath. The flowers are a beautiful 
orange color, produced in large terminal panicles. The plant 
flowers well in a temperature of 40 degrees; the color of the 
flowers is brighter and the blooms last longer than if given 
a higher temperature. 
—Francis Lazenby. 

Harvard University Botanic Garden. 


THE SUMMER GLOXINIA, AN 
UNUSUAL FLOWER 


The Summer Gloxinia (Incarvillea Delavayi) is not very 
well known, probably because it is not hardy enough to 
survive most Winters out of doors in the north. It can be 
taken up in the Autumn and wintered in a cold frame, but 
most garden makers apparently do not realize that fact. The 
Summer Gloxinia has attractive, finely-cut foliage and bears 


its flowers at the top of tall stems. 

The root, as it comes from the seedsman, appears to have 
no life whatever. It should be buried about two inches and 
should be planted early. Within a few weeks a stalk will 
show above ground and grow with great rapidity. This is a 
very attractive and very unusual garden flower and never 
fails to arouse interest. 
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Gypsophila Ehrlei 


(Baby Breath) 


New! 








Offered the first time this spring. 


An earlier, 


larger, whiter and better Gypsophila. 


Strong, grafted, field-grown plants $1.50 each. 


Send for my circular. 


George L. Ehrle 


Broad St., Richfield, N. J. Clifton R. D. No. 1 
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Buy Your Bulbs 


Direct 


All bulbs sent out grown in our gardens 
and carry the Ford true to name guaranty 


Ford’s Special Spring Offerings 


(Post Paid) 


FORD’S BANNER COLLECTION OF DAHLIAS 
This collection of 10 of my favorites, catalogue value $7.75. 


Sent Post Paid for $5. 


BIANCA Cac. Lavender Pink $.75 
MBS. F. F. SHOCK Dec. Variegated 50 
F. W. FELLOWS Cac. Orange Scarlet -75 
MBS. J. HARRISON DICK Dec. Autumn Shade 50 
ROSALIA STYLES Peo. Pink 1.00 
PRISCILLA Peo. White 1.00 
KALIF Cac. Red .75 
PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA Dec. Crimson 1.00 
SARAH HARLEY Dec. Rose Pink 1.00 
RUBE GIRL Cac. Yellow 50 

$7.75 

FORD’S BANNER COLLECTION OF GLADIOLUS 

8 Mrs. Frederick C. Peters ...$ .75 2 8.) ae -75 
DP ME ob cacbtcbvescees -75 PMD 6 cade. e004 vei 00 -75 
5 i NPs -75 ED Sc bh ad bs v0 64's 60“ -75 
3 RE Sub gaecce ne Sh .75 Pe 
DEE ns v0 do escavees -75 $9.00 
: settee eset eeeeees a This collection, 3 each, all la- 
ET co Ce vada sa.nenceat ee belled, value $9. Sent Post 
TES waadscsectidonehdne .75 Paid for $5. One each for $2. 


FORD’S NOVELTY GLADS 
20 Bulbs — All Different — A $2 Value for $1 
FORD’S $1 COLLECTION GLADIOLUS 


Fifty Blooming Size Bulbs, containing a well-balanced 
assortment of early midsummer and late varieties. 


A Garden Full of Gladiolus for Only $1 


FORD’S $1 COMBINATION OFFER 
Six large double Dahlias. Six shades, Red, White, Pink, Purple, 


Yellow and Variegated. 


Twelve Gladiolus. All different shades. 


A $2 value for $1 


Write for our free booklet of forty pages devoted to Dahlias, Gladiolus and 
Hardy Plants, with full growing and planting directions. 


You Can A-FORD to Buy From Ford 


FORD GARDENS 


415 Central Street East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Economical Lawn Care 


For over ten years Ideal Power 
Mowers have been saving labor— 
saving money—and building finer 
lawns for thousands of home 
owners, parks, schools, colleges, 
cemeteries, etc. The Ideal is a 
simple machine that anyone can 
operate. Durable construction in- 
sures mer =? years of economical 
service—fully guaranteed. Made in 
four sizes for large, medium, and 
small sized lawns. 


Factory Service branch at 
273 Boylston St., Brookline, Mass. 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


440 Kalamazoo St. 
Lansing, Mich. 


237-239 Lafayette St. 
New York, N. Y. 


11 E. Harrison St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 
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Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 





















A PAGE from 


The Amateur’s Guide to 
Landscape Gardening 
complete, concise, easy to read 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


makes the first principles of landscape 
gardening easily understood. 
HIGH CLASS BOOK for only 50 cents 
Four recent Presidents of the A. A. N. 
pay their tribute to the Amateur’s 
Guide— 
‘Is going to attract a lot of attention.’’ 
—Pres. 1921 
‘*I desire to stress the importance of 
broadcasting this gem of a booklet.’’ 
—Pres. 1922 
‘*The most comprehensive presentation 
T have seen.’’ —Pres. 1923 
‘‘T think it is one of the best.’’ 
—Pres. 1924 
The trade papers commented as follows— 
SOUTHERN FLORIST: ‘‘A big little 
book on Landscape Gardening.’’ 
FLORISTS’ EXCHANGE: ‘‘A real 
Landscape Guide for the Amateur.’’ 
HORTICULTURE: ‘‘It will be received 
with joy by any number of amateur 
garden makers who have long been 
waiting for something which will give 
them the principles of landscape gar- 
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. dening minus the technical frills.’’ 


Send only FIFTY CENTS for a copy 


ERNEST C. HILBORN Valley City, N. Dak. 



















VEGETABLE VARIETIES FOR 
THE HOME GARDEN 


ERE are certain varieties of vegetables that are to 
be found listed in practically every seed catalogue. 
These varieties have become standard through their 

suitability to cultivation under various conditions. These 
standard varieties have been on the market, in most cases, 
for a comparatively long time and the type has been quite 
definitely fixed. The seed growers pay more attention to 
these varieties as they are the best sellers and the possibility 
of obtaining good seed is much better. New varieties, how- 
ever, are continually being developed and some of them are 
distinct improvements. 

The following comments are based on a report of the 
Market Garden Field Station at Waltham, Mass. 

Asparagus. Martha Washington and Mary Washington 
are the newest varieties of asparagus. They are productive, 
of good color and quality, and the tips are slow in spreading. 
They are more rust resistant than the older sorts. Roots of 
the same size of either of these varieties will yield equally 
well. 

Beans. For quality it is impossible to beat the old standard 
Stringless Green Pod bean. It is entirely stringless and of 
the round pod type. For a flat pod green bean Bountiful is 
grown extensively, both for market and home use. Ward- 
well’s Kidney Wax is the best flat variety, although the Sure 
Crop Stringless Wax, a semi-flat variety, is taking its place 
in many sections. The Round Pot Kidney Wax is probably 
the best of its type. For pole beans Kentucky Wonder Green 
and Kentucky Wonder Wax are recommended. For lima 
beans Fordhook Bush is probably best for the North. 

Beets. Crosby’s Egyptian is the standard variety for early 
or late planting. Recently the Early Wonder, a selection 
made from the Egyptian, appeared on the market and is 
being extensively planted in this state, especially for bunch 
beets. Detroit Dark Red is the standard mid-season or late 
variety but has not done so well in variety tests conducted 
at the Field Station at Waltham. 

Cabbage. Copenhagen Market is the standard early and 
mid-season cabbage, while Danish Ball Head, preferably a 
short stem strain, is best for the late crop and for winter 
storage. Strains of Copenhagen vary considerably in the time 
the crop matures so care must be used in selecting seed. 
Golden Acre is but an early strain of Copenhagen and is 
recommended in place of the Wakefield type for the first 
early crop. 

Carrots. For early bunch carrots Chantenay is usually 
best, although care must be used in selecting a strain that 
produces good sized roots. Nantes, or Corless, a selected 
Nantes, is coming into use for bunching. The Danvers Half 
Long is the standard variety for cut carrots all over the 
United States, but considerable difference will be found in 
the strains offered by various seedsmen. In Massachusetts 
the Hutchinson is widely grown for the late crop, although 
good seed can seldom be purchased from a commercial 
seedsman. 

Cauliflower. Snowball is undoubtedly the finest and most 
popular variety. Dwarf Erfurt is practically the same thing. 

Celery. For early celery the Golden Plume or Wonderful 
is fast supplanting the Golden Self-Blanching. For Fall the 
Newark Market strain of Easy Blanching is recommended, 
while Giant Pascal is without doubt superior for late fall and 
winter storage. The old Boston Market celery has practically 
disappeared. Good seed cannot be obtained from seedsmen. 

Corn. Early Dighton is the earliest white corn of market- 
able size and of fair quality. The best second early white is 
Early Mayflower with Whipple’s Early following a few days 
later, Howling Mob or Country Gentleman next, and 
Stowell’s Evergreen for the last crop. Yellow corn brings a 
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premium on the market, the old standard Golden Bantam 
being of the highest quality. For home use, succession plant- 
ings every ten days are recommended. Many seedsmen claim 
varieties earlier than Golden Bantam, but in the trials at 
Waltham the Bantam has always been first. Whipple’s 
Yellow is becoming the standard for a large eared yellow 
corn. 

Cucumbers. Davis’ Perfect is the standard outdoor cucum- 
ber for slicing. For pickling Boston Pickling is recommended. 

Lettuce. May King is best for hotbed or greenhouse and 
also for transplanting outside for the first early crop. Black 
Seed Tennis Ball is standard for sowing from May 1 to 
July 1 and Big Boston is standard for the fall crop in 
Massachusetts. If you are determined to try the Iceberg type 
remember that it goes under the name of New York or 
Wonderful. It often does well in Massachusetts if the grow- 
ing season is cool. Try Black Seed Simpson and also Trianon 
Cos lettuce during the hottest weather. They are being grown 
more than ever as they are slow to shoot to seed and remain 
sweet for a long time. Simpson is a large, curly, loose head- 
ing sort and the Cos lettuce is an upright, narrow-leaved 
type often called Romaine. 

Muskmelons. Except in certain locations, melons are more 
or less of a gamble. Several new superior varieties have 
appeared on the market in the last few years, Lake 
Champlain, Bender’s Surprise and Hearts of Gold are 
recommended. For Watermelons plant Cole’s Early and 
Fordhook Early. 

Onions. Danvers Yellow Globe and Prizetaker are the 
onion varieties recommended for seeding. If planting sets, 
the Japanese and Ebenezer varieties are best. The Southport 
Yellow Globe, White Globe and Red Globe are all usually 
good. 

Parsnips. Hollow Crown is the standard, but Student is 
fine for the home garden. 

Peas. There are so many good varieties of peas that it is 
difficult to make a short list of the best. Gradus is undoubt- 
edly the standard early wrinkled pea. World’s Record, 
Laxtonian, Blue Bantam and Thomas Laxton are all good 
varieties and very similar to the Gradus type. Admiral 
Beatty is a new standard tall variety and seems destined 
to supplant the old Telephone and Alderman varieties. 
Alaska, a smooth pea, is the very earliest, but lacks in 
quality. 

Peppers. Harris’ Earliest is best for an early pepper. 
There are several early Giant varieties on the market that 
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Aries of land- 
scaping ideas ~ 
illustrated with plans 
and photographs—ac- 
companied by attrac- 
tive offers of selected 
materials at special 
prices-and describing 
the most complete hor- 
ticultural service in 


fr America. Write to 


" Little Gree Farms 


‘FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
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New and Rare Plants 


SPIREA Henryi. A magnificent new Spirea from China with spreading, 
arching branches bearing large six-inch heads of pure white flowers so pro- 
fusely that the whole bush, in early summer, is a huge bouquet of white. 
Perfectly hardy. Two-year field-grown plants, $2.50 each. 


BERBERIS Verne. One of the handsomest barberries and among the most 
beautiful of all berried shrubs. It has densely arranged, arching branches 
forming a dome-shaped bush often ten feet through. Its bright yellow flowers 
are followed in the Autumn by translucent salmon-red fruits which are retained 
far into the winter. $2.50 each. 


LONICERA Korolkowi, var. floribunda. A valuable Honeysuckle of vig- 

orous growth with twiggy branchlets and bluish grey-green leaves. The flowers 

are a beautiful shade of pink and borne so profusely that the effect produced 

from a short distance is of pink floating on thin mists. $2.00 each. 

Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our new Garden Annual, 
a copy of which will be mailed on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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First Mr. Howe had a one-compartment green- 

house and the workroom. Then he grew tired 

of bundling up to go to it, and added another 

compartment, and joined it by a glass passage 
to steps leading off his library. 


Do These Things 


Are you anything like H. S. Howe of 
Brookline, Massachusetts? 

Are you getting the kick out of life 
that he does? 

Every morning before going to busi- 
ness, he steps down in his glass gar- 
den, reads his paper, and on leaving, 
picks a carnation for his buttonhole. 

And then after he’s gone, Mrs. Howe 
has an hour or so fussing around 
among her flower favorites. 

It’s very difficult, very difficult indeed, 
to be in such a sun flooded spot, amidst 
its warmth and flower fragrance, and 
not find yourself humming an old 
favorite that comes back to you from 
yesteryears. 








You see how success- 


Mean Anything To Your? fully the passage 


link-up was made. 


Isn’t it time more of us took time to 
let these wholesome contentment-bring- 
ing things become a part of our daily 
lives? 

Isn’t it time you had a conservatory 
or a greenhouse to do their vital part 
in insuring such worth-while possess- 
ments ? 

Wouldn’t you like to see some photo- 
graphs of Mr. Gould’s Glass Garden, 
near Baltimore? 

They show another interesting way 
of having it open right off the resi- 
dence. ; 

Or, if you rather, one of us will call 
at your convenience. 

Which shall it be? 


&. Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Il. 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 80 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Boston Oleveland Denver 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 


Kansas City St. Louis 


Commerce Bldg. 
Toronto 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


704 E. Carrie Ave. 


Buffalo 
Jackson Bldg. 


Montreal, Can. Greensboro 
124 Stanley St. N. Oarolina 


St. Catharines 
Ontario, Can. 
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developed in the natural way. 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
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Of Course You Want 
Some Lovely Roses 


Make your selection of Dreer’s Roses now. These are all healthy two- 
year-old plants that have been carefully raised in cold greenhouses and 


Dreer’s 1927 Garden Book 


lists everything worth while in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with numerous 
illustrations and valuable cultural information. 
A copy free if you mention HorTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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produce extra large fruits but are poor croppers. For main 
crop, a good strain of Sweet Mountain is recommended. 
Worldbeater is also worth a trial as it produces a good crop 
of large peppers. For a hot pepper, the Squash is standard. 
Many strains of Squash peppers today are mild and sweet 
so care must be used in obtaining seed. A test that usually is 
correct is to sniff the seed and if you sneeze it is a hot strain. 

Radishes. Scarlet Globe is standard for round red radish. 
The Saxa is a new strain of Searlet Globe. 

Spinach. For spring and fall the Round Thick Leaf is 
recommended. For summer, the King of Denmark and 
Princess Juliana are two new varieties that stand the hot 
weather quite well. The Virginia Savoy is also recommended 
for the fall crop. New Zealand spinach is a cut and come 
again variety and indispensable for the home garden in 
summer. 

Squash. A summer variety that is well worth a trial is the 
new Giant Straightneck. It is a better yielder and produces 
larger specimens than the old type Summer Crookneck. For 
quality, the Delicious is the best winter variety but it is a 
very poor yielder. The Blue Hubbard is becoming the stand- 
ard winter squash for Massachusetts, although some sections 
still plant the turban-shaped varieties Bay State and Essex 
Hybrid. The new Table Queen or Des Moines squash is of 
excellent quality and is popular wherever it is tried. It is a 
small dark green squash for fall and winter use and the 
vines are very productive. 

Tomatoes. Strains of the Bonny Best variety are appearing 
on the market that are as early as the Earliana and are so 
far superior in quality that it would seem only a matter of a 
few years when the Earliana will be displaced. For the late 
crop a good strain of Stone is best. If, when ordering seeds 
from any seedsman, a little information could be given him 
explaining just what is desired, everyone would be better 
satisfied. The buyer will have given the seller a fair oppor- 
tunity to give satisfaction. If possible, it is a good plan to 
see, personally, the man from whom seed is purchased or his 
agent. If this is impossible, the next best thing is to make an 
intimate contact by a letter. 

Endive. This vegetable is not so well known as it should 
be. It is particularly valuable in the late Summer. Mammoth 
Bordeaux Curl is a good kind, although the Green Curled 
Winter endive is better known. 

Kale. Kale sown in July will give a fine crop for September 
and October. Blue colored Scotch kale is a new variety which 
has a dwarf habit than the better known dwarf Green Curled 
kale. It has a rich blue color. 


























Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get if you plant 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent— long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens —is now producing Super Lawns. Instead of 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass —and — 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 
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Bent Lawns” 







pile of a Turkish carpet! This little book 4p 
is free to you. Itisavaluable 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. treatise on you can _ 
257 Main Street ManGevaLE,conO Ee, Wiaw 






for your copy. 
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NEW SEED CATALOGUES 
Bay State Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) “Trees and hardy 


P. A 
A very full list of trees, shrubs, and hardy perennials. 


Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) “Novelties and rare 
plants.” ; 
Chiefly Roses, with some perennials and evergreens. 


Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) _ 

A small, annotated catalogue from a garden specializing in flowers 
of old English and French gardens. The old-fashioned Roses are 
included. 


Elm City Nursery Co. (New Haven, Conn.) 
Woody plants and herbaceous perennials, with lists of plants for 
special locations. 


Forbes. (Alexander Forbes and Co., 115 Mulberry St., Newark, 
N. J.) “Forbes seeds.” 


Forest Nursery Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) 
Forest and shade trees, ornamental shrubs. 


Fraser, Samuel. (Geneseo, N. Y.) “Fraser’s tree book.” 
Fruit and nut trees, ornamental flowering trees, etc. 


Gray and Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) 
Perennials, rock plants, flowering shrubs, evergreens. 


Kelsey, Harlan P. (Salem, Mass.) : 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas, Carolina mountain flowers, specimen 
evergreens, rare plants. 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) Price list, 
Spring 1927. 
Trees, shrubs, vines, garden and greenhouse plants. 


Little Tree Farms. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) “Catalogue of 


evergreens, trees, annuals and perennials. 
A large annotated catalogue, particularly well illustrated and hand- 
somely printed. 


Moon’s Nurseries. (Morrisville, Penna.) 
Flowering shrubs and old-fashioned flowers. 
Mount Desert Nurseries. (Bar Harbor, Me.) 


A catalogue of perennials and trees and shrubs that endure a 
severe climate. 


New England Nurseries. (Bedford, Mass.) Catalogue of evergreens 
and Roses. Miscellaneous trees, shrubs, etc. 
Illustrated catalogue, briefly annotated. 
Truffaut, George. (Versailles, France.) Printemps, 1927. 
A general catalogue. 
Wohlert, A. E. (Narberth, Penna.) “Flowering trees of the Orient.” 


An elaborately illustrated booklet, with unusually full descriptive 
notes, 


— Ltd. (Jackson, Mich.) Choice and rare hardy plants and 
s Ss. 


Specialists in desirabie new and rare varieties of hardy plants and 
alpines. This illustrated catalogue of 130 pages gives compact 
descriptive and cultural notes. 


HOW MANY FRUIT VARIETIES? 


How many varieties of the various hardy fruits do you 
know? Probably not very many in proportion to the total 
number of the different fruits that have been named and 
described at one time or another. The common commercial 
varieties of fruit make a comparatively short list, but when 
one begins running through the nursery catalogues and the 
horticultural magazines the great diversity of the tree and 
small fruits is realized. 

Probably in no other publication or series of publications 
has so much information been accumulated about fruit 
varieties as in the so-called ‘‘fruit books’’ of the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y. Of course, not all of these varieties 
are being grown at the present time, but all have been in 
cultivation from time to time while new sorts are constantly 
coming into use. 

Among the tree fruits, the pear outranks all others in the 
great number of varieties represented. A total of 2,929 
varieties is described, of which 91 are rated as major vari- 
eties. The next in order is the plum with approximately 1,700 
varieties followed by the peach with about 1,300 varieties, 
the cherry with 1,100, and the apple with 650 sorts. The 
grapes number about 1,500 varieties. 

Each of the small fruits also shows a remarkable number 
of different kinds considering the fact that they have been 
under cultivation a much shorter time than have the tree 
fruits. Strawberries represent the largest group with over 
1,300 varieties. Next come the raspberries with 708 kinds 
followed by gooseberries with 244, blackberries with 193, 
currants with 183, and dewberries with 48. 
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Look This List Over 


Prices are for lots of ten 
Unless otherwise indicated, No. 1 bulbs 


Send for Our Annual Catalogue 


WHITE & JOHNSON CARNATION CO. 
Wakefield, Mass. 
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R. ELMER E. GOVE of Champlain 

View Gardens, Burlington, Vermont, 
is a national figure in Delphiniums and 
Gladiolus. His catalog says: ‘‘HOME 
ACRES, well edited, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, deals only with garden 
subjects. Very fine!’” HOME AORES 
grows by introductions through its friends. 


ARD to see how such a fine garden 

magazine as HOME AORES escaped 
me so long. In the new Champlain View 
Gardens catalog I saw it mentioned. I 
looked up HOME AORES. Subscribed. 
Now I am a friend of HOME ACRES for 
life—J. R. Barrett, Omaha. 





M*®. HAMLIN of Stony Hill Farm, 
has presented a HOME ACRES sub- 
scription to the Library. HOME ACRES 
is a success as a library magazine. Its 
charming cover attracts and it is read. 
The library is grateful to HOME AORES 
for recommending to us in its pages Miss 
Elsa Rehmann’s wonderful book, ‘‘Garden- 
Making.’’—Amagansett Free Library. 





ROM A THOUSAND LETTERS — ‘‘A 

darn good little magazine.’’ ... ‘‘We 
want to help with these new membership 
subscriptions.’’ . . . ‘‘It’s fitting that a 
group of the oldest garden magazine men 
in the country should join with the Woman's 
National Farm and Garden Association to 
make a new journal.’’ ... ‘‘I like your 
get-up.’’ ... ‘‘Fine for those of us who 
prefer gardens to antiques and chintzes.’’ 


Membership Subscriptions may be handed in at the Woman's National Farm and 
Garden Association, 39 Newbury St., Boston, 120 Broadway, New York, 241 West 
Chelten Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, and in many other cities. 


IN HOME ACRES: 


Professor Sargent of Arnold Arboretum 
Professor L. H. Bailey, Mrs. Francis King, 
Miss Marian Roby Oase, Miss Grace 
Sturtevant, Mrs. William Edwin Clark, 
E. I. Farrington, John 0. Wister, Newell 
F. Vanderbilt, Oharles G. Reed and other 
real gardeners tell you worthwhile things. 


‘‘NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GARDEN 
CLUBS’': Leaders contribute notes, newa 
and suggestions to this new department. 


FORM YOUR OWN OPINION 





O HOME AORES, 

127 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

You' may send me a sample HOME 
ACRES. After 20 days, if I do not notify 
you to the contrary, please bill me Two 
Dollars for a Membership Subscription. 
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This Fence Keeps 
a Garden private 


ORE and more it is becoming the custom in 
eX this country, as it is in France and England, 
to put a frame around one’s garden which will serve 
not only to keep outsiders from staring in, but as a 
background for flowers and shrubbery. 


Nothing is so admirably suited for this tendency 
as Dubois Woven Wood Fence. It is made of 
split, live, young chestnut saplings, woven closely 
together, and is brought over from France where its 
use among owners of both large estates and country 
maisonettes is an equally cherished tradition. 


Dubois is exceedingly durable, requiring no paint 
or upkeep expense. It is easy to erect and moderate 
in cost. 


a There are hundreds oy applua- 
, tions for Dubois. Here it is used 

blend: ily with an e of architecture as fine old shade trees. to screen the service entrance of a 

It blends as readily - Y YP f f suburban-type home. In many 
instances it is used as the 


Dubois comes in sections 5 feet long, in two heights, 4’ 11” and G6’ 6”. boundary of « lores estate to 
° s : : vent trespassing. 

It can also be made up into gates of quaint design. It is one of ge = 

many charming, rustic fencesimported from abroad by Robert C. Reeves 


Co., 187 Water Street, New York. 
Robert C. Reeves Company, 187 Water St., New York D B O F 5 
Please send, without obligation, your portfolio of 


Dubois illustrations, with list of many prominent users. W F 
Noses nee ae VG oven ood ence 


Address ac herraNn ean ' if New England Representatives 
Joseph Breck & Sons Corp., 85 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Alluring Lilies | BROS « 


New England Distributors 


p P : for 
For Spring Planting in Your Garden DUBOIS WOVEN WOOD FENCING 
Auratum (Golden Banded Lily of Japan). Immense white flowers each petal CLEFT CHESTNUT FENCING 
ig a wide gold band. Mammoth Bulbs. Each 60c; doz. $5.00; per REEVESHIRE HURDLE FENCING 


Auratum Macranthum. A variety of Auratum having leaves and flowers much 
larger forming an immense flower. Each 60c; doz. $5.00; per 100, $40.00. 
Auratum Pictum. Improved Auratum, highly fragrant. Stronger growing and Philadelphicum. Splendid variety for naturalizing. cup-shaped flowers yellow 

brighter coloured. Each 60c; doz. $5.00; per 100, $40.00. spotted maroon. Each 35c; doz. $3.50; per 100, $25.00. 
Batemanie. Clear orange-apricot, without spot. Each 40c; doz. $4.00; per Rubellum. Dainty small funnel shaped flowers, deep rose shading lighter, very 

100, $30.00. fragrant. Each 50c; doz. $5.00; per 100, $40.00. 
Canadense (Canadian Bell-Plowered Lily). Colours vary from reddish-orange Speciosum Album. Large pure white flowers. Extra Large. Each 50c; doz. 

to yellow. Marked with black. Height four feet. Each 25c; doz. $2.00; per $5.00; per 100, $40.00. 

100, $16.00. : Speciosum Magnificum. Rich crimson. The finest colour of all Speciosums. 
Canadense Rubrum. Crimson spotted black. Each 25c; doz. $2.00; per 100, Mammoth Bulbs. Each 60c; doz. $5.00; per 100, $45.00. 

$16.00. } re Speciosum Melpomene. White, suffused with darkest crimson. Mammoth Bulbs. 
Elegans. Mixed shades of vermilion, crimson, and apricot. Each 35c; doz. Each 60c; doz. $5.00; per 100, $45.00. 

$3.50; per 100, $25.00. Speciosum Rubrum or Roseum. White with crimson spots. Mammoth Bulbs. 
Henryi. Each stem carries from five to eight flowers of a rich apricot-yellow. Each 60c; doz. $5.00; per 100, $45.00. 

Brown spots. Each 75c; doz. $7.50. Superbum. Yellowish-red. Height four feet. Each 25c; doz. $2.50; per 100, 
Krameri. Blush pink, fragrant and beautiful trumpet-shaped flowers. Each 20.00. 

50c; doz. $5.00. — Tigrinum Splendens (Tiger Lily). Fiery scarlet flower, spotted black. Height 
Myriophyllum or Lilium Regale. A good forcer and absolutely hardy. Flowers six feet. Each 25c; doz. $2.50; per 100, $20.00. 

are white, slightly shaded with pink, with canary-yellow centre. Each $1.00; Tigrinum Fl. Pl. Double-flowered orange; spotted black. Height four feet. 

doz. $10.00; per 100, $75.00. ach 25c; doz. $2.50; per 100, $20.00. 


Breck’s Celebrated Lily Collections 
6 Hardy Lilies in 6 Varieties for $2.50 12 Hardy Lilies in 12 Varieties for $5.00 


Our Selection 
Postpaid anywhere in the United States 


85 State Street BRE K Boston, Mass. 


Send for 1927 Seed Catalogue 
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ANOTHER REPORT ON THE 
RIPENING OF GRAPES 


HE discussion in your paper on the ripening season 

of our native grapes is most interesting and goes to 

show that no one person is absolutely right in the 
matter. Variety is only one of a number of factors in the 
ripening season for the grape. Such other factors as location, 
soils and season are important and play their part in the 
ripening process. 

Just to show this difference Dr. Kendall ripens Brighton 
among the earliest. My experience with Brighton in Con- 
cord and sections south of Boston has been that it ripens 
about with Concord and I would agree generally with the 
Amherst schedule in regard to Brighton. I used to see 
many Brighton grapes at the Brockton Fair early in Octo- 
ber and grown mostly in the vicinity of Brockton, which 
were not ripe at that time, while Concords were in splendid 
condition. In fact, I have known Brighton not to ripen its 
fruit satisfactorily while Concord ripened fairly well the 
same season. 

That location is important is shown by the fact that the 
Concord grape can be ripened as early as September 15. 
I recall a vineyard on the south side of a very ledgy rocky 
hillside, so steep that the rows of grapes were planted on 
terraces and the stones were piled up along the rows to make 
cultivation possible and to keep the hillside from washing. 
The vineyard was absolutely protected from the north and 
northwest and the sun shone on it all day. Moore’s Early, 
Worden and Concord were the varieties grown, and the 
grapes began to ripen in the following order: Moore’s Early 
about August 25, Worden from September 10 to 15, and Con- 
cord September 15 to 20. The elevation was about 300 feet. 
It would seem that location and a very warm rocky soil 
were largely responsible for early ripening. 

Referring to the Amherst schedule as published in Hortt- 
culture, it would seem as if Salem, like Brighton, must have 
a wide range in its ripening season. It is generally consid- 
ered a mid-September grape in eastern Massachusetts, and 
much better the longer it can stay on the vine. Also, 
Worden seems much out of place as ripening September 20. 
Even in Coneord Worden ripens before the 20th four sea- 
sons out of five. As a rule, Diamond ripens before Niagara 
and generally with Worden, while my experience with Dela- 
ware has been that it is too late for most places north of 
Boston. 

Generally people look at the Concord as too late a grape 
to plant, but it is one that should be in every garden and 
ean be well ripened every season. It should, however, be 
treated as a high trellis grape. That is, it should be raised 
from the ground. Grow it on the house, garage or some 
other building, preferably on the east or south side, and 
carry the vines as high as possible, then the grapes will ripen 
perfectly, as they will be above the early frost levels and 
can stay on the vines well into October. A thoroughly ripened 
Concord is difficult to equal. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Falmouth, Mass. 


GRAPES FOR A LONG SEASON 


Eight varieties of grapes selected from the hundreds of 
varieties grown in the vineyards of the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva have been named by Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick, Station horticulturist, as deserving special considera- 
tion in setting out new vineyards. The varieties in order of 
ripening are Portland, Ontario, Worden, Delaware, Niagara, 
Concord, Sheridan, and Catawba. 

Portland and Ontario are two early green grapes developed 


by the fruit breeders at the Experiment Station and described | 








by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


Fragrant. 





TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 


A decorative plant of the first class. 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 


Early flowering and when in 
Its habit is 











ence " 

students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses." Established 1916 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 








r-TEN CACTI— 


Blooming siz® All different 
Postpaid for $2.00 


Free descriptive list of Flowers, Ferns 
and Cacti of Mountain and Desert 


ALLAN & BRIDWELL 


was Viountain Park, New Mexico 


Hirr's Evercrrens 


Complete assortment of varieties for orna- 
mental use. Price list free. De Luxe 
catalog in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
DUNDEE, ILL. 











Box 317 





GENUINE 
“PHILADELPHIA” 


Lawn 
Mowers 





18 Hand 4 Horse 3 Motor 
The Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower Company 
31st & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine 
and other hardy plant seeds now ready 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Limited 


England 











Star Guide to 
Good Roses 


Alpine Specialists 
Six Hills Nursery 
100 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, tells all about the 
best roses for your garden. 


Stevenage, Herts 
| 

* 

Send a postal for it today. 
FREE | 

The Conard-Pyle Company 

| Star Rose Growers 


West Grove, Pa. 








Box 27 








vines. 


Catalog 





The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
West Newbury, Mass. 


Not Open Sundays 
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New Flowers 
From Vaughan’s 


HE precious quality of in- 
6) terest attaches especially to 

new flowers, and one is al- 
ways proud to have some of the 
latest forms and colors to show. 
We suggest a few of our novel- 
ties which we especially recom- 


mend: 


196 Ageratum Blue Ball. New deep blue, 
dwarf, symmetrical, covered with flow- 
ers. Truly, a ‘‘blue ball.’’ Excellent 
for edging. Pkt., 15c. 


2056 Coltness Hybrid Dahlias, a new 
class, compact growth, flat or slightly 
fluted petals, flowers three inches or 
more in diameter. Red, yellow, white 
and purple in many bizarre combina- 
tions. Many will flower from seed the 
first year. You may find a new variety 
of the first rank among your seedlings. 
Pkt., 35c. 


4137 Phlox Drummondi Grandiflora Dark 
Blue. The only true blue annual phlox. 
Pkt., 25c. 


5263 Sweet Pea Spencer Snowball, A 
white variety of great size and fra- 
grance. Pkt., 25c. 

5704 Verbena Luminosa, producing large 
flowers of a luminous flame pink, 
blended with softer shades of salmon, 
flesh and coral. A bed resembles a 
huge opal. Pkt., 25c. 


2081 Dahlia ‘‘Selecte.’’ From the best 
new double Dahlias, with which may 
produce seedling plants, including, per- 
haps, a prize winning new variety. Pkt. 
(50 seeds), 50c. 


2941 Ipomoea Early Flowering Heavenly 
Blue, a beautiful, profusely flowering 
vine, sky-blue with a white throat. Pkt., 
25c. ° 


5981 Zinnia Colossal Soft Pink, resem- 
bling in color the Miss Wilmot Verbena, 
a delightful shade. Pkt., 15c. 


7564 Delphinium Blackmore and Langdon 
Strain. They had a dignity peculiarly 
their own—tall, graceful spikes of 
bloom, covered from top to bottom with 
captivating blooms in charming color 
combinations. All the clear shades of 
blue with many delightful opaline varia- 
tions. Some made one think of the in- 
side of sea-shells, all with bees of con- 
trasting colors. Pkt., 50c; large pkt., 
$1.00. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


47 Barclay Street New York City 





Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Etc., of Horticulture 


As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 


Publishers—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers: President — Albert C. Bur- 
rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farring- 
ton; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a 
Notary Public by 


Epwarp I. FARRINGTON, 
Business Manager. 
April 1, 1927. 
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by Dr. Hedrick as being superior in quality of fruit and 
sturdiness of vine to any other early green grape. High qual- 
ity is associated with green color in grapes more frequently 
than with any other color, and these two early sorts with 
Niagara, a mid-season variety, make an excellent combination 
for either home or commercial plantings. 

Worden is included in the list as an excellent early black 
grape. It is a seedling of Concord and possesses many of the 
good qualities of its popular parent. Worden is said to be 
especially desirable for home plantings and for local markets. 

Delaware is regarded as the outstanding red grape and be- 
cause of its high quality and ready salability should be in- 
cluded in every vineyard. Catawba is also an excellent red 
grape and is recommended for its high quality and because 
it keeps exceptionally well, lasting until March or later in 
ordinary storage. 

Concord is probably the best known of all grape varieties 
and is still the mainstay of most commercial plantings. It has 
many good qualities to commend it. Sheridan, a cross between 
Worden and Herbert, is recommended as a variety of much 
promise to follow Concord. Although Sheridan has not yet 
been tasted sufficiently to say definitely what it will do, it is 
the belief of the Station fruit specialists that it will prove a 
better commercial grape than Concord. 


A WAY TO INCREASE CHERRY 
PRODUCTION 


Average, moderately vigorous sour cherry orchards may be 
expected to respond to applications of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
even when kept clean cultivated and sown to a cover crop. 
No evidence has yet appeared showing any benefit from either 
phosphorous or potassium when used alone or in combination 
with nitrogen or with each other. 

Because of the habit of growth of the cherry, little or no in- 
crease in fruit yield may be expected the first year the fer- 
tilizer is applied. But where nitrogen is beneficial, the second 
season should see some gain and the third season still more. 
Increased shoot growth, greater growth of trees, larger leaf 
size, and delayed maturity of fruit will also follow. 

Early Richmond and Montmorency trees have a similar 
habit of growth and fruiting. If the trees are too high for 
economical picking they may be lowered by severe pruning. 
Pruning alone is not sufficient, however, and nitrogen should 
be added to stimulate severely pruned trees. The first season 
will probably show a slight decrease in yield, but in the sec- 
ond season the yield will be back to normal and by the third 
season treated trees will outyield untreated trees. 

English Morello trees behave in much the same way, but 
in this case pruning should be directed to thinning out unpro- 
ductive wood and cutting back to outside lateral growths. 
When combined with nitrogen applications this should renew 
the vigor of the trees and either maintain or increase yield. 











Richly Colored Roses 


Flowering Shrubs 
Grape Vines 


HAT wonderful part of 
western New York, where 
Nature favors all plant life, produces 
some of the finest roots that any gar- 
dener could wish to possess. A special 
list of two-year-old field-grown Roses, 
with many flowering shrubs will be mailed on request. 
Four New Grapes—Portland, Sheridan, Ontario and 
Urbana, from the N. Y. State Exp. Station, with other 
choice grapes and fruits for better home gardens are 
grown here. We have been established 60 years in the 
famous Chautauqua-Erie grape belt. Write today for our 
free catalogue. 


T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY Box B, Fredonia, N. Y. 











LITTLE EVERGREEN TREES 


for Garden Nurseries 
THE PINETEUM COLLECTION. 2-yr. 
seedlings, 4-8”. 25 Scotch Pines, 25 
Jap. Red Pines, 25 Jack Pines, 25 Mugho 
Dwarf Pines, 25 Black Pines, $ 
125 Pine seedlings e 
THE TRANSPLANT COLLECTION. 
8-4-yr. transplants, 4-8”. 25 Norway 
Spruce, 25 Mountain Pine, 25 Chinese 
Arborvite, 25 Jack Pine, 25 Ameri- 


can Arborvitw. 125 Trans- ‘ 
plants e 0) 


THE SPECIES COLLECTION. Seedlings 
and Transplants. 25 Ohinese Arbor- 
vite, 25 Norway Spruce, 25 Fraser Fir, 


25 Korean Larch, 25 Jap. $6 00 
Red Pine. 125 trees e 
COLLECTIONS. 375 Ever- $ 
3 greens. Cultural directions 20 
with every shipment. Order 
early for immediate shipment. 
H. J. ZACK CO. 


Growers of Little Evergreen Trees 
Deep River, Conn. 








The New Gypsophila 
Bristol Fairy 


is offered in our 1927 cat- 
alogue, cheerfully mailed 


on request. 


The Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 


Pinehurst Road Bristol, Conn. 














DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 
From Van’t Hof & Blokker 
Limmen, Holland 
Over 30 years in the American 
trade, atalogue on request 
Representative in 
United States and Canada 
H. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave. 
Toronto 4 Canada 
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Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 

tains inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we 

furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 

Old English Boxwood. Rare specimens, 2 to 7-ft. 
spread, now available. 

Our General Catalog mailed on request. 


LABARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. 





Plant Roses Early 
and have flowers this 
summer. Send for our 
Fi little booklet all about 

“the best roses to ow 
in New England. ent 
free on request. 


Satice 
404 Waverley Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, Mass. 


That will bloon This Year 
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Let Nature Improve Your Plants! 








Can you trust the impartial advice of a man who is: 


Fellow Royal Horticultural Society of England, 
Life Member of Mass. Horticultural Society 
and of the Society of American Florists, 
Ex-President of National Association of Gardeners. 


Mr. William N. Craig, of Weymouth, Massachusetts 


A recognized horticultural expert and lecturer who uses and recommends— 


Ideal Granulated Peatmoss 
Who Says: 


“HORTICULTURALLY it is one of the FINEST THINGS EVER “All ANNUALS—HARDY PERENNIALS—DAHLIAS—GLADIOLI, 


SENT OUT.” will grow much better if PEATMOSS is mixed with the soil.” 
“Its CLEANLINESS—Freedom from weed seeds—BEING INODOR- “For TREES—SHRUBS and SEEDLINGS of all kinds, PEATMOSS 
OUS, EASILY HANDLED, are factors in its favor.” has manifold advantages.” 
“Nothi Id be better for BOSTON FERNS—ADIANTUMS and all 
“Its LIGHTNESS and MOISTURE HOLDING PROPERTIES ensure other members of the fern family.” se 


bett ination.” 
Na satis “Popular flowering plants as CYCLAMEN—BEGONIAS—GLOXIN- 
IAS—HYDRANGEAS—ROSES—MARGUERITES—SPIRABAS, 


will put on a more vigorous growth if one part of PEATMOSS is 


“For mixing in soil for LAWNS it is excellent.” 


“As a TOP-DRESSING it is vastly superior to HUMUS products.” added to six parts of the whole compost.” 
«“ y “Bedding plants as GERANIUMS — FUCHSIAS — AGERATUMS — 
FR TODODENDIONE. Lethe ey RCO EENS as =" CANNAS—COLEUSES—ASTERS—ZINNIAS—-PETUNIAS, sad 
. others will be of a FINE RICH COLOR and will bloom profusely.” 
“There is nothing better for INCORPORATING in the SOIL.” “Those raising vegetables, TOMATOES — CABBAGES — CAULI- 


FLOWER — LETTUCE, etc., will have to give PEATMOSS but 


“HARDY ROSES will be much benefited.” ONE TRIAL and will continue to use it.” 





Also read the Report of Analysis of “Ideal” Granulated Peatmoss by Prof. H. D. Haskins, Official Chemist, Fertilizer 
Control, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 


WHICH READS: 


“You will of course understand that the principal value of this product is its large content of Organic Matter which means a high 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble plant food in the surface soil with which it is mixed or composted. The analysis 
shows the product to be almost pure Organic Matter.” 


His ANALYSIS SHOWS the following: 


Organic and volatile matter, 97.81%; mineral matter, 2.19%. 


Plant Food Elements: Oxides: 
ial kansas emouse kad We sated 1.00% gn ss ck bp blna sce aadesuwn 42% 
Se Cn. 25 Vaca sab eneuuast 16% een. soc dsvanebsaaeeneke 4 18% 
Insoluble earthy matter ................... 59% ED eds cawias bey sanevasvevedssese 81% 
ee ic abs 6d aedensece .02% 


Always Specify Ideal Granulated Peatmoss 


The true Holland Peatmoss, a natural vegetable matter mostly of aquatic to be sure that you are getting the genuine Holland Peatmoss see that the 
plants and forms thoroughly decomposed, that is packed in the largest bale is marked “Holland.” The above analysis applies only on the 
bales weighing 20 to 25% more than other brands. genuine “Ideal” Holland Peatmoss. The Holland Peatmoss beds are the 
The United States Laws provide that every imported article shall be dis- oldest in the world and “Ideal” Peatmoss is far superior to the moss 
tinctly marked showing the country from which it originates. In order imported from other countries. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY, Importers 


ROSLINDALE P. O. BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephones, Parkway 0728, 0729 and 2748 
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Nanking Cherries 


ONG years ago a royal visitor, or possibly a common sailor, carried 
Nanking Cherries from their home in China to the picturesque 
island of Japan. ‘They made themselves at home, grew, bloomed, 

filled the air with fragrance and beauty. Millions of flowers, and much 
of the color, for Japan’s cherry-blossom festivals come from the Nanking 
Cherry. Japanese children—and grown-ups, too—say the fruits are 
good to eat; they are small, but the color is so sparkling that the fruit 
looks like little rubies. 


Nanking Cherries Thrive 
in American Gardens 


These lovely trees are entirely at home in America, yet few gardens 
have them. In bloom during April they brighten the whole landscape. 
In the shrub border, massed along a driveway or walk, or as single 
specimens, few flowering shrubs are so effective. Gardeners who know 
the Nanking Cherry are quite ready to displace common shrubs with 











these floral gems. 


Well-grown trees—Hicks quality of course 
2 to 3 ft. high, 75 cts. each, $7 for 10 
3 to 4 ft. high, $1 each, $9 for 10 


Home Landscape for 1927 


unusual plants, shrubs and trees grown at Hicks. 


A copy of this booklet will be sent on request. 


“Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, Long Island 


at any time. 


will introduce to you 
many of the rare and 
For immediate landscape 
effects we have large specimen evergreens and shade trees, which can be moved 


New York 











This picture was made in Washington, D. C., in April, 1296, 
and shows the wonderful display of Japanese Cherries 
around the Potomac Basin. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 
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A New Gladiolus Book 

‘‘The Gladiolus,’’ by A. C. Beals. Published by the Orange- 
Judd Company, New York. Price $1.25, 

Gladiolus literature is at last beginning to accumulate in 
this country, and secon it will not be necessary to depend 
upon foreign books. The book which has just come to hand 
from the pen of Professor Beals is hardly more than a sum- 
mary of matters which have to do with the cultivation and 
handling of this popular flower. It is, however, accurate in 
its data, with a scope wide enough to cover most of the 
details about which the amateur needs information. It is an 
inexpensive working guide and will doubtless have a wide 
sale. 


Mr. Wister’s Iris Book 
_ “The Iris,’’ by John C. Wister. Published by the Orange-Judd 
Company, New York. Price $1.25. 

Mr. Wister’s book is another volume in the same series as 
that of Professor Beals’ Gladiolus book. It is gotten up in 
the same inexpensive way, and is small enough so that it 
can be readily slipped into the pocket. Mr. Wister’s name is 
sufficient to guarantee the accuracy of the statements which 
the book contains, and the arrangement is such as to make 
the information with which the book abounds easily ob- 
tained. It is a book which will find its way into the libraries 
of all Iris growers as a matter of course. 


An English Book on Fruit 

‘*The Fruit Garden,’’ by A. J. MacSelf. Published by Charles 
Seribners Sons, New York City. Price $2.90. 

This is an excellent book, well made and entertainingly 


written, but it was written for an English public, and fruit- 
growing methods in England are very different from those 
followed in this country. The book will be valuable to those 
who know how to adapt it to American conditions. One 
particularly important feature is the large amount of space 
given to the training of fruit trees on walls and in espalier 
form. Questions about the way in which this work is done 
are frequently met with and this book answers them more 
satisfactorily than any work which this reviewer has seen. 


Farm Problems Discussed 


‘‘Balancing the Farm Output,’’ by W. J. Spillman. Published 
by the Orange-Judd Company, New York. Price $1.25. 
The author epitomizes the scope of this book when he says 


that it is a first crude attempt at an analysis of a very diffi- 
cult problem. This problem is the condition which now ob- 
tains in most parts of the country as a result of which there 
is almost no co-ordination among farmers or in the handling 
of farm products, so that the farm itself does not measure 
up to its possibilities as a source of income. Dr. Spillman sug- 
gests various remedies. This is a thoughtful, well-digested 
book, which is worth the attention of all persons interested 
in the improvement of agriculture in this country. 


A Garden Portfolio 

‘*House & Garden’s Second Book of Gardens,’’ published by the 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc., New York City. Price $5.00. 

This attractively arranged volume is made up largely of 
illustrations, which cover a wide range. The book has been 
adapted from articles published in ‘‘House and Garden,”’ 
and is remarkably comprehensive. It is an attractive book to 
have on the Library table, but at the same time will well 
repay careful study. 
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GLADIOLUS PACE MAKERS 


Would you like to time the bloom of your Gladioli so that 
they would open on just the day you want them? That is a 
little too much to ask, but you can time them for all practical 
purposes, so that by making two plantings, you can have an 
abundance of flowers from one or the other or both on the day 
you have set. The bloom from one planting of a number of 
bulbs of one variety will continue to come for about ten days 
after the first spike is ready to cut. So plantings a week to 
ten days apart will give a succession of bloom. It is surely a 
satisfaction to know that you can plan on blooms from your 
garden with the same assurance as you have of your milkman 
or ice man. It is a lot of fun, because you can do it all yourself. 

To do this successfully, one needs to know two things—the 
effect of the dates of planting in Spring on the speed of 
growth and time of bloom, and the relative earliness of the 
different Gladiolus varieties. The blooming time of Gladioli 
is usually reckoned as the number of days from planting to 
bloom. A fair average value for this, for plantings the latter 
part of May in New England, is about 90 days. For every five 
days earlier planting from the middle of May, add five days 
to the ninety-day growing period. Thus a planting of the same 
average variety the middle of April would require 105 instead 
of 90 days. Between the middle of May and the first of June 
we gain about five days, so that the bloom from June 1 plant 
would come in about 85 days. 

The foregoing applies to an average variety. As a matter of 
fact, about three quarters of our Gladiolus varieties are either 
earlier or later than this average. An assortment of a large 
number of varieties will usually bloom during about 50 days 
from one plariting. A single variety will usually continue to 
bloom about ten days from a planting of a number of bulbs. 
So the knowledge of the blooming times of the different varie- 
ties within the nearest ten days will be sufficient to meet all 
reasonable needs. On this basis we may divide the total bloom- 
ing period of 50 days into five periods of ten days each. The 
varieties that will normally bloom during the first ten days 
may be termed Class 1, or Early; those in the second period 
Class 2, Second Early. Class 3, being at the middle of the fifty 
day blooming period, may be termed Midseason. Those bloom- 
ing in the fourth period, thirty to forty days later than the 
earliest, would then constitute Class 4, Late Midseason. A few 
are later than this, and will comprise Class 5, Late. 

About 40 comprehensive records of blooming dates, from 
many parts of this country, Canada, and from England were 
computed and the varieties classified as to relative earliness 
according to the above system. As might be expected, the 
classification of most of the varieties was similar everywhere. 
Early varieties were early and late ones were late, whether 
grown in California, Massachusetts, Ontario, or England. Oc- 
casional varieties proved to be so nearly intermediate between 
two classes that the records placing them in each were approx- 
imately in equal numbers. Since the grouping into ten-day 
classes is an arbitrary one, this was sure to occur, and these 
intermediate sorts are excellent ones to use as guides in classi- 











Hotel Breslin 


Fireproof 
Broadway at 29th St., New York 


One block from Fifth Avenue—Three blocks from Penn. 
Station — Subway connects with Grand Central 
Terminal—Convenient to Stores, Theatres, 
and all steamship piers. 


RATES: 
Single rooms with running water ...... $2.00 and $3.00 
Single rooms with bath or shower ..... 8.00 and 4.00 


Double rooms with running water ..... 4.00 and 5.00 
Double rooms with bath or shower $5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath ..........-- 10.00 and 12.00 


Booklet and of New York upon Request 
Por Re m, Wire at Our Expense 


PAUL A. McGOLRICK DAVID PF. CULLEN 
Managing Director Manager 

















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit 


Nursery 


ROSES— Giving Planting 


ROSES by BOBBINK & ATKINS, mailed last spring, and its Supfle- 
ment, just published, are replete with varieties up-to-date. In addition 
to 750 accepted varieties, we have many novelties of distinct merit, 
described and in color. Correct descriptions are given with comments 
on their merits and demerits. We offer four new Climbing Roses, 
General John Pershing, Freedom, Victory, Ben Stad, have distinctive 
qualities. A large collection of Standard or Tree Roses are also listed 
in our Supplement. 





Evergreens 


An illustrated Catalog of our Nursery Products, Coniferous Ever- 
greens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A complete catalog of New and Old- 
Fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysan- lEvergreen Azaleas, Chinese Mag- 
themums, Delphiniums, Marshmal-  nolias, Cotoneasters, Lilacs, Japanese 
lows, Peonies and Iris, Phlox, Pop- Maples and Weeping Flowering Cher- 
pies, Rock Garden Plants in large ries, Blue Spruce, grafted; Koster 
variety. Beautifully illustrated. A and Moerheimi varieties, Purple 
table indicating Flowering Period, Beech, Red Dogwood, Rhododen- 
Height and Color is a feature. drons. 


Novelties and Rare Plants 


A booklet in which are listed all the new and rare plants we grow— 
Roses, Perennials, Shrubs and Evergreens—not described in our last 
season’s catalogs. 

In your request for Catalog it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy 























WILSON’S 





Trade Mark Registered 

















PLANT 


Spring Is Just Around The Corner !!! 


Order your supply of 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray NOW! 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is a nationally known insecticide, 
famed for its effectiveness against such destructive pests as 
Rhododendron Fly, White Fly, Green and Black Aphis, 
Thrips, Red Spider and Leaf Hoppers. 


1 Gallon $3.00 5 Gallons $12.00 10 Gallons $20.00 
If your dealer does not sell Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray—write to us. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds An Effective Dormant Spray 


Dept. E 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


0. K. 


SPRAY 
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‘ z fying others. Of course, the number of records of blooming Field G 
Gladiolus for Cutting dates varied for the different varieties. D AH Pt. ‘AS 
ag gm eh ag BE It was found that if there were five or more records all 
garden. Gescetel in form; sstistic im agreeing exactly in placing a variety in one class, or in estab- ae ey eee ear nend taht 
Per 100 lishing it as intermediate between two classes, then further vitality. Dahlia plants not just ordinary 
Alice Tiplady (Prim.). Orange- ‘ ‘ root cuttings but good strong plants 
saffron; distinctive color ... $5.00 records on that variety were quite sure to further confirm well rooted and resdy to grow for you 
- 4 J . . . 1 
Helse Peal (Prim) Pipink and nies that rating. From a study of a total of nearly 600 varieties, ere ee Tubers Plants 
MF ty pi about 100 of them had sufficient records to thus fix them with Bashful Giant’ Stes Aes *:00 * 80 
serend Somes waits; ahah 200 veda; certainty, and these may accordingly be used as pace makers, | | Berths Jost .......1.. 200 1.00 
add postage. with which other sorts may be compared for earliness. The ogee mg eee eeeeees 2.50 as 
ollowing list includes these Gladiolus pace makers. The re Catherine Wilcox ..... .50 .... 
SPROIAL OFFER foll list includes these Gladiolus p k The figu 
100 of each variety, 400 bulbs, $12.50 ; . es Champaine ........... 2:00 1.00 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. in parentheses preceding each name indicates the number of SS. Con cec ces 8.00 1.50: 
Send for catalog of Hardy Plants yearly records on which the classification is based. 7 week .-..-2.. tae lee 
Class I, Early: (7) Bobolink, (11) Elizabeth Tabor, (34) on eer (**: oan wae 
Halley, (10) Wilbrink (16) Pink Beauty. Judo See seeretes ae ee 
Plant Pretty Pompons Class 1-2, Intermediate: (10) Marie Kunderd, (19) Myrtle, Sou mee, 8°" bee ae 
The baby Dahlia —Reliable free (25) Prince of Wales, (19) Sweet Lavender, (8) Early oreez Meer reesses. shag ae 
blooming—“OLD HONESTY” list Sunrise, (5) Eden Jersey Radiant ....... nee ee 
of Pompons and other types of : : ' Jersey King .........- . eres 
Dahlias also Gladioli on request. Class 2, Second Early: (7) Alma Gluck, (11) Altair, (9) ie a iain see teeees wen: 
WILL ROUNDS Argo, (9) Avalon, (12) Butterfly, (18) Byron L. Smith, King Tut ass eeerye™ saz | 380 
4 argare BBOR ..csee . . 
san tee ee ee (11) Capella, (14) Early Snowflake, (13) E. J. Shaylor, | | Margaret Woodrow Wilson .-<, 2:00 
(9) Elora, (10) Firefly, (12) Gold, (5) Goliath, (9) | | Rose Fallon .2i2111/11 8.00 8:75 
Helen Franklin, (5) Jane Dieulafoy, (7) Joe Coleman, emeen cneetoces cess BRR. Bae 
(9) Le Maréchal Foch, (14) Lily Lehman, (16) Lily- Trentonian ........... 3.25 1.25 
Grow ; wh y ? y World’s Best White... 2.00 1.25 
. ’ : white, (21) Mary Pickford, (13) Ming Toy, (7) Minitaka To introduce our Dahlia plants, collec- 
Kirchhoff s Latest Creations “ie : . tion of 12 different, $5.00. Oollection 
Ask for my Catalog and Prize Offer (5) Meadowvale, (6) Nightingale, (8) Primrose Beauty, of 2 Tubers, $5.00. Collection of 12 
Don’t miss your chance (8) Rev. Ewbank, (3) Rouge Torch, (11) Kirchoft’s ~] cry ten yg $5. 00. We 
W. E. KIRCHHOFF, SR. Me (9) Violet Glory, (10) White Giant, (6) Willis ere ne ee Cen CES 
Monterey California . Fryer, (15) Empress of India. OBERTS DAHLIA GARDEN 
Class 2-3, Intermediate: (26) Alice Tiplady, (13) Gold Drop, es eee ae 
(11) Golden West, (18) Ida Van, (10) Jack London, 
DAHLIA (9) Marietta, (9) Matthew Crawford, (8) Maud Fay, 
“The Original Coltness Gem” (8) Mrs. J. K. Armsby, (6) Remembrance, (12) Salmon The Famous Fischer 
g . s 
Color good red, height 15 inches, suit- Beauty, (6) Shell Pink, (5) Show Flower, (9) Sirius. Gladioli 
“Tubers $1.00 each or 12 Tubers for’ Class 3, Midseason: (34) America, (5) Angola, (6) Apple Fischer Varieties aro prize winners. 
ARTHUR E. URQUHART Blossom (K) (7) Arbutus, (37) Baron Jos. Hulot, (8) request, retail or wholesale. 
16 Porter Street Danvers, Mass. Bertrex, (6) Black Panzy, (7) Diana, (9) Dr. Elkins, (8) ay 8 oe bre N. —— 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, (14) Fern Kyle, (20) Glory, (9) Fee GRE See 
aa a , f R.F.D. Box 163 Sharon, Mass. 
Glory of Nordwijk, (14) Golden Gate, (7) King of Gladi- 7 
DIRIGO GLADIOLUS oli, (7) Liebesfeuer, (11) Loveliness, (9) Maine, (14) 
GARDENS Mary Fennell, (6) Mr. Mark, (17) Mrs. Dr. Norton, (11) 
Mage Be Rang Ss ceele fe xen. Nezinseott, (24) Niagara, (6) Pola Negri, (16) Purple ii ee 
cover Se hes cater tee ——— Glory, (8) Robt. J. Kunderd, (7) Sulphur Frills, (6) oin the A. U. od. 
JOHN E. SNELL Wetona, (8) Primunella. ; or American Gladiolus Society. $2 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine Class 3-4, Intermediate: (13) Carmen Sylva, (13) Crimson a year for which you get a monthly 
Glow, (8) Desdemona, (14) Evelyn Kirtland, (26) magazine devoted solely to the 
Gladiolus, any number of which is 
Mai G Dahli Golden Measure, (33) Panama, (13) Rose Ash. worth the $2. New maabers get a 
aine rown ahhas bulb of Rose Mist, value $1, a won- 
derful new variety. Applications 
This Collec tien ad for 8200 | | REGAL LILY SEED—If you want Regal : must be in by March 30. Send to- | 
Amun Ba, Golden Bronze. Porthos, Lilies in quantity, raise them from seed. Seabrook Nurseries day. Also get my new catalog. 
Crimson Red. Snowdrift, White. Dr. 3150 ws i000, 9400 nee we a. geeks: : ; 
Fuk’ ke feveute, Gomn piel be quarter ound, G Gray & Cole, Nursery- LOUIS G. ROWE Champlain View Gardens 
men, ar 8. 4 | 
etve- Send Gaa- vais Seabrook, New Hampshire Burlington, Vermont 
LOMBARDS DAHLIA GARDENS | 
Pog m8 GREINBERG’S || SUPERIOR GLADIOLI | 
SUPER | 
TRONG FIEL WN M4 : 
whee poo sig So D ahli as KEMP’S W onder : Bargain P 
OT Up pepedbeer tipster doe. $5.00 : GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS Gladiolus Collection 
Delphinium, belladonna, sky blue, 2 yr. The four leading Dahlias at the 1927 Catalogue now ready. Featuring the One half dozen bulbs each of,— 
SE DME on cost ccaxeahendl $2.50 Shows; Greinberg’s Oriental, The || cream of the world’s finest creations in Alice Tiplady, Yellow orange prim. $.40 
gy gbeliadonna, sky blue, $1.50 Walt Whitman, Katherine Harlan eS Se ee Flowers. It Diana, Glowing crimson ........ 
etphintom, re "Burbenks hybrids," yr Noble, Mrs. David M. Sheok. || J, A, KEMP, Glad-Dablia Specialist | | P’sea”, 7" 7*°k#°™ Dark velvety | 
Cercopels, Pane OT ‘graf, 1 yr. ‘jlaate, Special offer on collection of above || pox 19-8 —— and Sous. “Silver, N. J. Salley Meader lak ak — insane : 25 
gitalis, giant shirley, i yr. planta, per || You can have a catalog fully de- ie ae ae. | 
Sh. i dav-6s00.08bnsn o> cbwed tae $2.50 scribing them for the asking. Seam White nee” and late 
Gaiilsrdis, grandiflora, 1 yr. plants, 74 : bloomin Sp tre ter 8 40 
Coc ececcccccvccecsescececes Thirty other very best standard ° Pri — s ” Lovel ; ellow prim. .50 
Gaillardia, mixed, 1 yz. plants, per dor. s varieties at reasonable prices. My 30 Sue ome Seaver, Dabtiog 81.30; Dahlias, Ermetente, lovey yelew pein. 2 
stock is exceptionally good this || 50, $1.10: Iris. 10 kinds 25. $1.10: Harmonia, Salmon self color, 
Sepecgitin, ome, het Pi, be an wants se year. hardy Chrysanthemums, 15 kinds, oe Prim. 0... sesceceeccececeees 1.25 | 
1eth televeny,. Soma ty Madeoms. or Quality first, not Quantity tions for $5.00. Total .-... ar | 
This entire collection sent postp 
Parcel Post. Per 100 ..........+. $5.00 REINHOLD Send for price on Dahlias by 100 for $3.50 
L. L. MILARCH LD GREINBERG ROANOKE DAHLIA GARDENS WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK | 
Box A Copemish, Mich. Wayne, Pennsylvania R. 5, Box 159 Roanoke, Va. Sunnymede, Sharon, Massachusetts 4a 
—.. 



































